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partment of State and the Foreign 
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addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
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An Historic Week 





REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT BY SECRETARY DULLES: 


Tue Preswent: Foster, it is good to have you 
here to tell us something of the significant events 
that took place during your recent visit to Europe. 
You realize that through the cameras in this room 
your report will go to the entire Nation. And 
so I hope that, in addition to the details of that 
trip, you will tell us something about the devel- 
oping scene in the international field as you see it, 
and something of the prospects for real progress 
in our incessant search for peace. 

Mr. Duties: Well, Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to have a chance to report to you and to 
my Cabinet associates and, as you say, the Ameri- 
can people, on what took place, particularly dur- 
ing this last week, a week so crowded with events 
that I hardly know how to start. But you 
might— 

Tue Preswent: Well, I will tell you, Foster, I 
think that it might be well to go clear back to 2 
years ago. Then, you will remember, with our 
colleagues in the legislative branch of both parties 
the administration was developing the policies 
intended to produce peace, and basic to that pol- 
icy was the belief—the conviction—that only 
through cooperative strength developed in the 
free world could we really face up to this threat 
that the Communist dictatorship posed to all free 
men. We believed, as you know, that until 
Western Europe had been united, until there were 
some German forces joining the Naro organiza- 


tion, and until we had some confidence in the 


*Made over television from the President’s office on 
May 17 (White House press release). Others present 
were Vice President Nixon, Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey, Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson, Under Secretary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr., 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Nelson Rockefeller, 
and Harold E. Stassen. 
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Russian word through deeds rather than mere 
protestation, it would do little good to have talks 
with them. And you will realize that you and I 
finally| decided that I should make some pro- 
nouncement along this line, and I did so, on April 
16 of 1953.? 

Now we agreed at that time that if we could, 
through the kind of steps I have just mentioned, 
arrive at the point where we had a real basis for 
going ahead, even if only with faint hope of real 
progress, we might finally develop between our- 
selves and the Soviets a new relationship that 
would at least allow some hope of progress toward 
this great goal of peace that is of course the great 
dream jof every American. 

So, against that kind of backdrop, I think you 
could felate the events of recent times and on 
your recent trip to Europe, to tell us about the 
story a§ you see it. 

Mr. Duties: Well, Mr. President, I certainly 
remember that speech that you refer to. It has 
been ajkind of bible for us in the State Depart- 
ment in the 2 years and some months that have 
elapsed since then. 

What happened last week is to a very large ex- 
tent a coming true of the things that we hoped for 
and planned at that time. And indeed I think 
now one can say that what happened may really 
mark a turning in the tide of history. 

The first thing—the thing that you talked about 
at that time as of utmost importance—was this 
consolidation of Western Europe and the bringing 
into N. ATO of the Federal Republic of Germany as 
a free and independent sovereign state. Well, you 
recall, and probably some of the television audi- 
ence will recall, because I reported on it at the 


seomessnenianspascs 
* BULLETIN of Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599. 
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Cabinet meeting, you remember, last October, we 
signed at that time the treaties that were to bring 
this to pass. 

But as we have learned through hard experi- 
ence, there is quite a lot of difference, sometimes, 
between signing treaties and having treaties rati- 
fied and come into force. And in this case there 
was a terrific battle to bring about, of course, the 
coming into being of those treaties. And it was 
a hard battle because the Soviet Union went all- 
out with everything it had to prevent those rati- 
fications, and there had to be ratifications in 15 
countries. Many of them had to act through two 
legislative bodies. And if any one had slipped up, 
the whole scheme would have collapsed. 

And the Soviet Union threatened, and it prom- 
ised, and it used the Communist party machinery 
in these different countries to threaten anybody 
who voted for these things that they would never 
be reelected again. That was a pretty tough bat- 
tle, which was won by the forces of freedom, and 
it involved the greatest diplomatic defeat that the 
Soviet Union has suffered, I would say, certainly 
since the war. 


Germany Joins NATO 


The treaties came into force 12 days ago and 
instruments of ratification were deposited. A 
week ago Monday [May 9] we met together in 
Paris to mark the actual coming into being of 
what had then been planned—the meeting of the 
Western European Union and the meeting of 
Nato into which Germany walked—in the pres- 
ence of their great Chancellor Adenauer, whom 
you know so well and we all admire so much. It 
was a very significant and historic occasion. We 
all had little speeches prepared which we made 
when Adenauer came in,’ and then when we had 
finished, Adenauer himself spoke with great dig- 
nity and statesmanship. And when he had fin- 
ished, the Nato Ministerial Council—I think for 
the first time in history—burst into applause. It 
is a pretty stuffy and formalistic body, and it was, 
as I say, I think the first time it ever happened. 

But there was a sense of a great event as the 
free German Republic took its place there. And 
when you saw—because, you see, F and G come 
together in the alphabet—France and Germany 
sat side by side, and you saw these two countries 


*For text of Secretary Dulles’ remarks, see BULLETIN 
of May 23, 1955, p. 831. 
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sitting there side by side as allies, you felt that a 
new page had been opened on European history 
and that the vision which so many people have had 
for so many years of a united Europe had actually 
started to come to pass. 

This Western civilization, you know, almost 
committed suicide with its incessant wars of the 
last hundred years and more. And it bled itself 
in man and treasure. But I think now the thing 
has been put together in such a way that Western 
civilization took a new lease on life and is going 
to add strength and vigor for itself and for the 
benefit of all humanity. 

That was the thing we saw happening in Europe. 
As you said, this unity of purpose and action we 
had to have. Now I think that is an accomplished 
fact. 


Conversations About Asia 


Now I was in Europe and we dealt mostly with 
European problems, but I never forget the fact 
that we have got Asian problems as well as Euro- 
pean problems, and I took advantage of this Nato 
Council to talk a bit to them about our Asian prob- 
lems, because there is a considerable failure to 
understand the motivation of our Asian policies. 
And I said to these Ministers there: If you like 
the United States as you see it manifested in 
Europe, you should understand what we are doing 
in Asia because we are doing precisely the same 
thing in Asia that we want to do here. What 
are we doing? We are defending freedom where 
there are free men who want to defend their own 
freedom. We believe in collective security to help 
them do that. We believe in being loyal to our 
friends and allies. And, I said, you seem to like 
those policies when you find them in Europe, and 
you ought also to recognize that those are the 
same policies motivating us in Asia, because, I 
said, we don’t have a double personality; we are 
just one Nation. And the reason we are acting 
this way in Europe is because we really believe in 
these things, and if we believe in them we are 
going to act the same way in Asia. 

Tue Presment: That is a wonderful way to 
tell them. 

Mr. Duties: I think they began to understand, 
perhaps for the first time, what was back of our 
Asian policies. And then I took the opportunity 
to talk a good deal with the French Prime Minis- 
ter, Edgar Faure, and the Foreign Minister, 
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M. Pinay, about the situation in Indochina. And 
the British Foreign Minister, Harold Macmillan, 
sat in on some of our talks. It was hard to get 
themin. Our days were busy. We mostly met at 
night. We had three or four meetings at night 
that lasted until 1 o’clock or more in the morning. 

The main point I made there was that we had 
to accept the fact that Viet-Nam is now a free 
nation—at least the southern half of it is—and 
it has not got a puppet government, it has not got 
a government that we can give orders to and tell 
what we want it to do or we want it to refrain 
from doing. If it was that kind of government, 
we wouldn’t be justified in supporting it because 
that kind of government is not going to last there. 
One can only hold free Viet-Nam with a govern- 
ment that is nationalistic and has a purpose of 
its own and is responsive to the will of its own 
people, and doesn’t take orders from anybody 
outside, whether it be from Paris—or Cannes, for 
that matter—or from Washington. And we have 
got to coordinate our policies to the acceptance of 
the fact that it is really a free and independent 
country. 

We talked that over in its various implications 
and ramifications, hour after hour, during almost 
every day for the 4 days I was in Paris. And I 
think we came to a better understanding and 
that there is more chance of coordination of 
French policies with ours along sound lines than 
has been the case heretofore. The government of 
Diem, which seemed to be almost on the ropes 
a few weeks ago, I think is reestablished with 
strength. It has been through a hard experience 
and I think it is going to have more support, 
within and without, than it has had before. And 
I look to that situation with more hope than we 
have had before. That is a byproduct of this trip, 
which was designed primarily for European mat- 
ters. We did, I think, make a considerable accom- 
plishment both in relation to our China policy 
and in relation to Viet-Nam. 


Signing of Austrian Treaty 


Well, then came what was in a sense the high 
spot of the trip, I suppose, which was the sign- 
ing of the Austrian treaty. That is something 
that the United States has been working for, for 
a long, long time. I myself first started to work 
on it in Moscow in 1947, where I went as adviser to 
George Marshall, who was the Secretary of State. 
And they tell me—Mr. Hoover gave me the fig- 
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ures just a minute or two ago he dug up in the 
State Department—that during these 8 years, we 
have|had no less than 379—I think it was, Her- 
bert+-379 meetings at one level or another with the 
Soviet representatives about this Austrian treaty. 
And oftentimes we would be just so close to get- 
ting it through that we would think it was just 
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President's Message on Signing 
of Austrian State Treaty 


White House press release dated May 15 

The following message from President Eisenhower 
wag presented in Vienna on May 15 to the President 
of Austria, Theodor Koerner, by Secretary Dulles. 


The American people join me in rejoicing with 
you and the Austrian people on the historic occa- 
sion of the signing of the treaty restoring Austrian 
independence. This moment of supreme satisfac- 
tion, to Austria, for which we Americans have 
worked so diligently, would not have been possible 
without the staunch determination of the Austrian 
Government and its citizens and their devotion to 
denjocratic principles. 

The conduct of the Austrian people during the 
ten ‘long years they have labored under the heavy 
burden of foreign occupation has commanded the 
profound respect of all the American people. I am 
confident that the many ties which bind our two 
peoples together will continue to constitute the 
basis for ever friendly relations between Austria 
and the United States. 

As a country dedicated to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of freedom and liberty, the United States 
will ever maintain an interest in the independence 
of Austria. The American people are proud and 
happy at the prospect of Austria being able to play 
her full part inf world affairs with dignity, self- 
respect, and freedom. 











around the corner; but the corner seemed to be 
an interminable series of corners. 

Tur Preswenr: It proves in this business you 
must not be easily discouraged. 

Mr.| Duties: Well, we just kept sticking to it, 
and all of a sudden—well, the heart of the diffi- 
culty was that the Soviet Union just couldn’t 
bring themselves to take their Red Army troops 
out of their zone of Austria; and last year at the 
Berlin meeting we had agreed on all the terms of 
the treaty substantially except that at the last min- 
ute the Soviets said, well, we will sign the treaty 
but with the understanding we can keep our troops 
on there indefinitely. Well, of course, that would 
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have been no effective treaty at all. So we turned 
it down, and we just kept on. 

And the Austrian people, incidentally, kept 
their nerve in a wonderful way in this affair, and 
they never caved at all. For they knew their in- 
dependence would not be worth anything if the 
Red Army was still around. 

And all of a sudden, a few weeks ago, out of the 
blue, came this announcement that the Russians 
were willing to take their troops out of Austria. 
I don’t think anybody yet knows fully just the sig- 
nificance—the full significance—of that. It is 
just one of these breaks that come, if you keep on 
steadily, steadily, keeping the pressure on. And 
all of a sudden you get a break—and this break 
came. And it seemed to make possible, after all 
these long years of work, the consummation of this 
Austrian state treaty. 

Now there were several features of the treaty 
that were still unsettled and where we wanted to 
get some improvements. And we got the Ambas- 
sadors at work in Vienna, while I was in Paris, 
working on the final details of the treaties, and 
there were some features, particularly about the 
economic clauses, which we were very anxious to 
get changed, and the Russians were very sticky 
about them. 

Well, I said I would not go to Vienna until this 
thing was all closed up in a way I thought was 
reasonably satisfactory to the United States. So 
I planned—you gave me your plane, and it was 
delightful—that part of it was pretty nice—but I 
was going to take it on Thursday [May 12] to go 
to Vienna, and I just wouldn’t go. So we just 
postponed our plans. And I said I wasn’t going 
to go to Vienna until the Ambassadors had agreed 
on this treaty in its final form because I felt once 
I got there in Vienna I would be hooked. So I 
just put it off. And then on Friday everything 
was closed up and I got the word that they had 
agreed. So on Friday I flew down to Vienna. 
And on Saturday we had a five-power meeting— 
that is, the four occupying powers and the Aus- 
trians—at which we perfected the arrangement of 
protoco] and the like for the carrying out of the 
treaty signature on Sunday [May 15]. 

Then we had the actual] signature of the treaty 
on Sunday, about 11:30 I think it was. And that 
was a rea] occasion which those who saw it I think 
wil] never forget—the tremendous joy of the 
Austrian people who had waited—because really 
their occupation goes back to the Hitler time in 
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1938—17 years—they had been waiting for libera- 
tion. The thing that particularly struck me as I 
went through the streets was the joy on the part 
of the older people, particularly the older people 
who had known the liberties of the past and had 
lived through these 17 years of occupation, and 
now at last saw their liberation apparently at 
hand. And the older people just jumping up and 
down with joy—wrinkled faces—it just made 
your heart feel warm at the thought that we had 
been able to make some contribution to this spirit 
of joy which animated the whole Austrian peo- 
ple, particularly those that were in the Soviet 
zone of occupation. 


Implications of Policy Shift 


Now a lot of people are trying to find mysterious 
reasons why the Soviets changed their policy, 
and that is something that of course deserves the 
very careful thought that we are giving it. As 
you know, Mr. President, we are studying all this 
very, very carefully to discover the implications 
of it. But there are certainly implications of it 
that we can be quite sure of, as far as we our- 
selves are concerned, and which I think we can 
take great satisfaction from. In the first place, 
it marks the first time that the Red Armies will 
have turned their face in the other direction and 
gone back, since 1945, when you were over there 
effecting the liberation of Europe from our side 
and they had moved in from the other side, as 
you know. 

This is the first time a segment of the Red 
Army will have turned around and started to go 
back. Now that is bound to have a tremendous 
impact in the other countries where the Red 
Armies are in occupation. It is going to create 
a desire—a mounting desire—on the part of these 
people to get the same freedom from that type 
of occupation that the Austrians have got. And, 
furthermore, this joy at their freedom which was 
so manifest by the Austrian people, that is going 
to be contagious and it is going to spread, surely, 
through the neighboring countries, such as 
Czechoslovakia. For the first time there will be 
an open door to freedom on the part of Hungary. 

These things are bound to have an effect. And 
in the Soviet Union, of course, they know they are 
going to have an effect. They thought about 
these things long ago. When they drew their 
zone of occupation in Austria, you remember, 
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they drew it in a queer line so as to be sure that 
they would block the borders to Czechoslovakia 
and to Hungary— 

Tue Preswent: That’s right—that’s right. 

Mr. Duties: Now they are giving that up. 
They know that there are going to be implications 
there and that the peoples of these satellite coun- 
tries are going to want to be getting for themselves 
the thing that they see the Austrians get. They 
want to dance in the streets with joy too some time. 

The Soviets are accepting those consequences. 
Why they are doing it, we are not quite sure. Ex- 
cept that we can be quite certain that the policies 
of strength and firmness that we are adopting, in 
partnership with the other free countries of 
Europe, are beginning to pay off. And the people 
of Austria are the first to say—and all of them 
did say to me—this is the first dividend from the 
creation of Western European unity and the 
bringing of Germany into Nato. 

At the time when that was under debate, the 
Soviet Union was threatening that terrible things 
would happen if we went through with this. But 
we and the other free countries of Europe did go 
through with it. And we find that the payoff 
is not a terrible disaster but for the first time an 
apparent softening of the Soviet policy, a willing- 
ness to give greater freedom and liberty to the 
captive satellite peoples. So I think we can say 
that those policies are actually beginning to pay 
off—the policy of strength and firmness and the 
standard of moral principle. 

I said to a group I was talking to in Vienna 
Sunday, I said it is not worth much to speculate, 
really, as to who is winning, whether the Soviet 
Union is winning or the United States is winning; 
I said the important thing is that sound principles 
have won. And in the long run these high moral 
principles are going to be what are going to pre- 
vail. If we are behind them, then we will auto- 
matically get the benefit of prevailing. But that 
is the important thing to bear in mind, that we 
had been standing I think for good, sound, moral 
principle—with firmness, determination, with 
strength in the right; and if you do that long 
enough without weakening, the thing is going to 
come your way. And I think from that stand- 
point that time is working for us, as long as we 
work on these great moral principles. 

Now Iam going to turn to the thing that I know 
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most people are most interested in, and I guess you 
have a special interest in, and that is— 

The Present: The four-power talks. 

Mr. Duties: The four-power talks, because this 
time, if they come off, you will be in them your- 
self. Now you said, Mr. President, in recalling 
what had happened, what you said in your speech 
of April 1953, that it has always been your resolu- 
tion not to get yourself into any talks of that sort 
until and unless certain things had happened, 
things 'that made in a sense untouchable—irrevers- 
ible—the solidity of the West, the freedom of 
Western Germany as a member of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Council, and some deeds by the So- 
viet Union in replacement of just these vague 
words that they had been talking. 

Well, these things have happened, so you felt— 
as indeed did our allies and a great volume of 
world opinion feel—that the time had come, per- 
haps, for a further testing of the Soviet Union 
through a meeting at the level of the heads of 
government. 


U.S. Opinion on Four-Power Talks 


Now, nobody knows better than you that such 
a meeting has dangers as well as opportunities. 
And the biggest danger of all is the danger that 
hopes will be raised so high that they can’t possi- 
bly be realized. And then, either of two things 
will happen: either there will be an open disillu- 
sionment and a feeling of dismay on the part of 
the pedple, and a feeling that after all nothing can 
be donb, and that the only alternative is war, be- 
cause the last good chance will have been tried and 
failed ; or, then, there is the possibility that, in an 
effort to avoid that danger, the heads-of-govern- 
ment meeting might arrive at a sort of appearance 
of agreement, under ambiguous words, where 
there was no real agreement. And I also— 

THe| Prestwent: Foster, I don’t believe that 
danger} is quite so great as it was once because my 
mail shows this: that the American people are 
really pretty well aware of what is going on. 
They realize this is merely a beginning and not 
an end, I have taken tremendous hope and con- 
fidence from the tenor of the remarks I have seen 
in our hewspapers, and commentators, and every- 
body else. I am sure that there is greater matur- 
ity than we would have expected several years ago. 

Mr. Duties: I do think the American people 
have become pretty sophisticated on this matter 
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and they are not easily going to be fooled. I 
don’t think they are going to get their expecta- 
tions too high. There is, perhaps, rather more 
danger in some of the other countries than there 
is in the United States. 

But you and I worked out the form of invita- 
tion to this meeting, in agreement with our 
allies, in a way which I think makes it crystal 
clear that that danger will not be incurred. Be- 
cause, as you recall, the definition of the purpose 
is that we are to meet to try to find new paths, a 
new approach, new procedures, for solving some 
of these problems and you will not attempt your- 
self to solve them. Now the heads of govern- 
ment, great as they are, are not going to be able 
to get together for 3 or 4 days and find a substan- 
tial solution for some of these problems that have 
defied solution for so many years, or even for so 
many generations. 

Tue Preswent: They couldn’t even build Rome 
in one day. 

Mr. Duties: But therefore I think it is quite 
important to keep it clear, as the invitation did, 
that it is just for that purpose. 

Now we weren’t at all sure that the Soviets 
would accept that limited meeting. But I had a 
dinner in Vienna Saturday night, which was at- 
tended by the British and French Foreign Min- 
isters and also by Mr. Molotov, who is the Soviet 
Foreign Minister. And we sat around after din- 
ner for several hours talking about this whole 
business, the philosophy of the approach, the 
limited scope that the meeting would have, and, 
so far as I could judge, the Soviet Union ac- 
cepted it, at least they said they did, and that 
would be on the record. Other details we have 
not worked out yet. But on the whole it looks as 
though the kind of meeting that you are willing 
to have will also be the kind of meeting that they 
will be willing to have. And I think that will be 
a meeting which can be held safely, without run- 
ning these great risks, and which may open up 
new opportunity. 

Now, everybody wonders why the Soviets may 
be willing to change their practices. And I have 
thought about it quite a lot. Nobody can be sure. 
But I thought of this, Mr. President, that in 
every one of our well-ordered communities there 
are a lot of people who don’t believe in their hearts 
in the rules and the laws that are there, but they 
find it more convenient to conform and not al- 
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ways to be bucking these things. Therefore, in 
any well-ordered community there are a lot of peo- 
ple who live up to the rules and the ordinances, 
and so on, even though they don’t perhaps believe 
in them for themselves. 

And it may possibly be the case that the Soviet 
Union, after this experience of trying to buck 
everything, may be feeling that it may be more 
convenient for them to conform to some of the 
rules and practices of a civilized community. 

I don’t think for a minute that they have got 
religion, or have been converted, but it just may be, 
as a practical matter, they may think they can 
get along better by conforming to some of these 
rules and practices which normally govern a 
civilized community. And I think that is a pos- 
sibility which is at least worth exploring and that 
this meeting will give a further chance to ex- 
plore it. 


And it may at least set up new processes fora | 
solution of some of these great problems—prob- | 


lems like the unification of Germany, the problem 
of levels of armament, the problem of atomic 


weapons, the problem of the satellite countries, | 
the problems created by international commu- | 


nism, which is such a pest around the world. If 
we can begin to think about how those problems 
can be solved, by a new spirit and a new purpose to 
their solution, then I think that something of 
good can come out of this meeting. And I just do 
feel that we can face the future with new confi- 
dence, because these policies that we have adhered 
to, which have involved sacrifice and have been 
supported by the American people on a bipartisan 


basis—they are beginning to pay off. And I | 


think, if we stick to those policies, we are going 
to be all right. 

The danger is that we relax and think that 
these policies have served their purpose, there- 
fore let’s switch to something different. 

The proper thing is, these policies work, there- 
fore let’s stick to them. If we do that, then I 
think we can face the future with new confidence. 

Tue Present: In a word, we want to stay 
strong and will stay vigilant, but we are not going 
to extinguish the hope that a new dawn may be 
coming, even if it rises—the sun rises—very, very 
slowly. 

Thank you very much, Foster. It has been a 
real privilege to hear such a brilliant report on a 
very significant week. 
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Some Pending Problems in U.S. Foreign Economic Policy 


by Samuel C. Waugh 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs! 


The Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, en- 
courages members of his staff to avail themselves 
of every opportunity to discuss foreign economic 
policy problems with organizations such as yours. 
We may not always agree on the manner in which 
those problems should be handled (and, in fact, I 
have learned that there is some disagreement 
within various segments of your own industry as 
to procedure). But, for my part, I can frankly 
say I have always benefited from the direct con- 
tact which meetings outside of government such 
as this have given me with agriculturists and 
industrialists. 

It will always be important for Government offi- 
cials to keep in mind the fact that their decisions 
affect people. It is equally important for people 
to understand that Government decisions must be 
made in the overall national interest. Meetings 
such as this contribute to this mutual under- 
standing. 

All of my business life has been spent in an 
agricultural community. In Nebraska we don’t 
grow cotton, but wheat and corn are as important 
to the economy there as cotton is here in the Delta. 
Furthermore, the problems of the wheat farmer 
are in many ways the same as those of the cotton 
farmer. Both look to foreign sales for disposal 
of a large portion of their crops. Both are pro- 
ducing crops that are in surplus in the United 
States. Both are producing under substantial 
acreage restrictions—the result of many years of 
high, rigid price supports end of the tremendous 
production drive by our farmers during World 
War II and the Korean emergency. 


*Address made before the Delta Council at Cleveland, 
Miss., on May 12 (press release 255 dated May 10). 
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The interest of the cotton industry in the Gov- 
ernment’s foreign economic problems has long been 
a source of encouragement to the Department of 
State.| Your industry has recognized, longer than 
many others, the importance of a high level of 
international trade, not only to the prosperity of 
the cotton industry but to the national economy as 
a whole. 

Today I want to talk about some pending prob- 
lems af foreign economic policy and emphasize 
that the sound resolution of these problems in the 
national interest is important to us all. It is no 
exaggeration to say that today the American peo- 
ple are much more aware of the effect of foreign 
economic policy on their jobs, their income, and 
the national security than was the case before 
World; War II. 

The day is long since past when foreign eco- 
nomic policy could be thought of solely in terms 
of the! level of the American tariff. We now 
know, in some cases as a result of bitter experi- 
ence, that what we do with respect to foreign eco- 
nomic assistance and technical aid, export con- 
trols on strategic materials, Government procure- 
ment, aviation routes, the radio spectrum, the mer- 
chant marine, export subsidies, import restrictions, 
customs formalities, overseas investment, and 
stockpile development—what we do about all those 
things ¢an seriously affect our relations with our 
friendsjand allies. Hardly a day passes that we 
do not have to deal with a problem in some one of 
these fields, and we must always ask ourselves 
what the effect of the decisions might be on the 
national security. Let me show you why. 

Western Europe has largely recovered from the 
devastation of World War II. We have been 
given and can take a good bit of the credit for 
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that recovery because of our economic assistance 
programs. But you can imagine the confusion 
and bewilderment among our friends abroad if 
with one hand we help them to get their factories 
back into production and with the other we slam 
the door in their faces when they try to sell some 
of their products to us. What do you think the 
reaction of some of these countries might be when 
we then ask their cooperation in preventing the 
shipment of some of these products to the Commu- 
nist countries ? 

Or take another case, this time in Southeast 
Asia where the population of several countries is 
almost totally dependent for its livelihood on the 
world market in two or three basic commodities, 
such as tin, rubber, or rice. 

We happen to have a pretty big stockpile of 
tin. We need that tin in the event of a national 
emergency which might cut us off from overseas 
sources of supply. Our tin supply is totally 
dependent on foreign ore. So we are going to 
keep a fairly large stockpile on hand. 

Just suppose for the moment that we were to 
decide that we did not need as much tin in the 
stockpile as we originally thought we should have. 
What could wedo? Could we go ahead and dump 
our tin on the United States and export markets 
regardless of the effect of our action on the eco- 
nomic stability of other countries such as Thai- 
land, Indonesia, and Malaya? What do you think 
the reaction of the Governments of those countries 
would be to such a policy? What would our re- 
action be if the shoe were on the other foot? 

A great many Americans are aware of this re- 
Jationship between our foreign economic policy 
and our national security. This is one of the 
key reasons for the growing interest and concern 
with administration decisions in the field of for- 
eign economic policy. 

Another basic reason—and this is purely 
domestic—lies in the simple fact that some 414 
million jobs here in the United States are attrib- 
utable to work generated by our imports and 
exports. We have become the world’s largest 
trader, exporting about 20 percent of the goods 
entering into international commerce and import- 
ing about 15 percent of such goods. In dollar 
terms our foreign trade in merchandise is esti- 
mated for 1954 at $10 billion in imports and $15 
billion in exports. If you include goods and serv- 
ices, and military transfers, our trade amounted 
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to over $15 billion in imports and over $20 billion 
in exports. The farm production of one out of 
every ten acres is consumed outside the United 
States. Our farmers sell to foreign countries from 
25 to 35 percent of their wheat, cotton, and tobacco. 
For certain American industries, too, exports rep- 
resent a sizable part of their profits. For example, 
15 percent of our production of motor trucks and 
buses is sold abroad, 13 percent of our farm ma- 
chinery, and 10 percent of our machine tools, 
Last year our exports of metals and minerals came 
to over $2 billion. 

Now, I have no intention of burdening you with 
statistics, but those just cited make clear two 
major points. The first is that a high level of 
foreign trade is of vital concern to a wide cross 
section of the American people. It is of prime 
importance to the Mississippi cotton grower, the 
Nebraska wheat farmer, the machine-tool builder 
in Connecticut, and the automobile worker in 
Detroit. The Detroit Chamber of Commerce last 
year made a public statement that their export 
business accounted for one out of seven jobs. This 


poses one of the major pending problems of United | 
States foreign economic policy: how can we best | 
safeguard and expand the foreign trade of this | 
country on which so many American jobs are | 


dependent ? 


Reducing Trade Barriers 


President Eisenhower has clearly pointed out | 


one course we must pursue: We must take the 
lead in reducing unjustifiable barriers to world 


trade through the gradual selective reduction of | 
tariffs, on a reciprocal basis with other nations— | 


that is, with both sides making concessions. 


Legislation which would renew for 3 years the | 


President’s authority to negotiate such reductions 


now has been approved by both Houses of the | 


Congress. The bill is known as H. R. 1—meaning 
House of Representatives Bill No. 1. 

There is no better summary of the importance 
of this legislation to the American people than 
that found in the President’s own words spoken 
on April 25 at the annual meeting of the Associ- 
ated Press in New York? This is what the 
President said: 

The issue is clean cut. Hither we foster flourishing 
trade between the free nations or we weaken the free 


? BULLETIN of May 9, 1955, p. 751. 
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world and our own economy. Unless trade links these 
nations together, our foreign policy will be encased in 
a sterile vacuum; our domestic economy will shrink 
within its continental fences. ... 

Now, to abandon our program for the gradual reduc- 
tion of unjustifiable trade barriers—to vitiate the ad- 
ministration proposals by crippling amendments—would 
strike a severe blow at the cooperative efforts of the 
free nations to build up their economic and military 
defenses. It could result in increasing discrimination 
against our exports. It could lead to widespread trade 
restrictions and a sharp contraction in world trade. 
This would mean lowered production and employment 
at home. It could mean a retreat to economic nation- 
alism and isolationism. It would constitute a serious 
setback to our hopes for global peace. 

I recommend this speech by the President as 
required reading for Americans at this critical 
point in the history of American foreign economic 
policy. 

Some people opposed H. R. 1 because they feared 
its enactment would bring ruin to certain of our 
industries. The administration believes that this 
concern is unfounded. Tariff reductions nego- 
tiated under the provisions of H. R. 1 would be 
selective, gradual, and moderate. Before they 
could be negotiated, the President must get the 
advice of the Tariff Commission regarding the rate 
below which, in its opinion, a reduction could not 
be made without causing or threatening to cause 
serious injury to the domestic industry producing 
the product. Public hearings would continue to 
be held before any tariff negotiations were under- 
taken. Importers, exporters, producers, and con- 
sumers would have full opportunity to present 
their views. Furthermore, H. R. 1 will still con- 
tain the “escape clause” provision, which permits 
the withdrawal or modification of tariff conces- 
sions in the event that increased imports cause or 
threaten to cause serious injury to a domestic 
industry. 

You may have noticed that the President has 
emphasized the importance of H. R. 1 to the co- 
operative eftorts of the free nations in building 
up their economic and military defense. This co- 
operative effort, so far as trade is concerned, is 
symbolized by the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, familiarly known as the Garr. 

The General Agreement is the principal instru- 
ment by which the executive branch has carried 
out the purposes of the Trade Agreements Act. 
It consists, basically, of a set of fair trade rules 
for international commerce protecting the tariff 
concessions negotiated by the countries adhering 
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to the agreement. These rules cover such things 
as the conditions under which import restrictions 
and export subsidies may be imposed, customs 
formalities, and the requirement that each country 
shall extend to the commerce of every other coun- 
try adhering to the agreement treatment no less 
favorable than that accorded to any country. 
Somé 58,000 tariff concessions are now protected 
by these rules. 

Betause of the value of the trade rules, tested 
by 7 years of experience with them, the General 
Agreement countries recently drafted an agree- 
ment which would form a permanent organiza- 
tion to administer them which would be known as 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation. On 
April 14 President Eisenhower asked Congress to 
authorize United States membership in that Or- 
ganization. You all know that the General 
Agreement is not an organization but a trade 
agreement, adhered to by the United States and 
33 other countries. 

Once again, the President’s request was 
prompted by his conviction that the enlightened 
self-interest of the United States requires that it 
cooperate in the removal of unjustifiable barriers 
to world trade, and by the knowledge that, if 
such cooperative action is to be fully effective, a 
permanent continuing organization is needed. 

Since 1948 the United States has used the con- 
sultative procedures of the General Agreement to 
obtain the elimination, or the relaxation, of for- 
eign restrictions imposed on imports of American 
goods.; Import restrictions that other countries 
have had on such“items as coal, apples, cigarettes, 
lumber, potatoes, textiles, automobiles, tobacco, 
petroleum, wool, and motion pictures have been 
removeil as a result of these consultations which 
the United States has been able to secure in ac- 
cordange with the provisions of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

The administration firmly believes that the con- 
tinued ¢xpansion of American agriculture and in- 
dustry into the export market requires the kind 
of fair trade rules contained in the General Agree- 
ment. [t is convinced that the value of those rules 
will continue to grow if they are administered by 
the proposed Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion and that firm, forward steps toward con- 
vertibility of world currencies can be made 
through'the multilateral approach to international 










* Ibid., Apr. 25, 1955, p. 678. 
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trade problems made possible by the General 
Agreement. That is why President Eisenhower 
asked the Congress to approve United States 
membership in the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation. It is an important part of his pro- 
gram. Legislation which would authorize such 
membership has been introduced into the House 
as H. R. 5550. 

On these two issues—the renewal of the Trade 
Agreements Act and United States membership in 
the proposed Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion—the foreign economic program of the United 
States faces its greatest tests. The administra- 
tion has full confidence that the alertness and 
intelligence of the American people, if brought 
to bear on these issues, will lead to their resolution 
in the national interest. 

Our foreign economic policies cannot be con- 
ceived in a vacuum, and their impact on our rela- 
tions with other countries in the free world must 
be borne constantly in mind. 


Farm Surplus Disposal 


One area in which our foreign friends express 
considerable concern regarding U.S. intentions in 
the foreign trade field centers around the disposal 
of our surplus agricultural commodities. Second 
only to the extension of the reciprocal trade agrev- 
ments program and the revision of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the farm sur- 
plus disposal problem receives the largest share 
of my attention. We have spent much time on 
this question with congressional leaders, with 
representatives of your industry and other farm 
groups, and with others in the administration. 
This experience has been a liberal education for 
all concerned. We have acquired a deeper insight 
into the problems of the cotton grower and the 
producers of other farm commodities. We have 
also been able to make clear some of the foreign 
policy problems which arise from our domestic 
surplus problems. 

During the recent review of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade in which the United 
States participated with the representatives of 33 
friendly countries, it was apparent that what our 
friends abroad desire most of all is some assurance 
that we will not dump our surpluses in foreign 
markets. They know of the concern of our 
American people with this problem. They ap- 
preciate from their own experience the necessity 
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for having a sound, healthy agriculture and recog- 
nize that our price support policy is directed to 
that end. 

We in the State Department are well aware that 
your cotton acreage has been drastically reduced. 
We know that for a good many farmers these 
acreage restrictions have created a real hardship. 
We know the importance of cotton in our foreign 
trade. Do you realize that in 1954 cotton was our 
largest agricultural export and accounted for over 
5 percent of our total exports? 

We know how important cotton exports are to 
the prosperity of the cotton farmer. We are also 
aware that the United States will have stocks of 
about 10 million bales of cotton at the end of this 
season. We know, too, that we hold most of the 
total world cotton surplus. 

The Department of Agriculture has the respon- 
sibility within the Government for making de- 
terminations concerning the problem of our cotton 
surplus as well as other problems faced by the 
American farmer. The Department of State is 
responsible for the conduct of the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States. When our agricultural 


problems involve our foreign relations as well, | 








both Departments have a responsibility to the peo- | 


ple of the United States. Neither Department 
has a veto over the other. That would not be in 
the interest of our country, for both Departments 
are concerned with matters of vital importance to 
the American people. 


In order to assist in reducing the stocks of farm | 


products—including cotton—held by the United 
States Government, the administration recom- 
mended, and the Congress last year enacted, Pub- 
lic Law 480, the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act. I want to make it clear to 
you that the State Department supported the en- 
actment of this legislation and is one of a number 
of agencies of the Government that are working 
cooperatively to carry it out. 

When President Eisenhower signed this legis- 


lation into law in July 1954,‘ he provided guidance _ 


for its operation. He said: 


The act wisely sets forth the intention of tle Congress 


that it shall expand world trade on a sound basis, and. | 


not disrupt it. I am glad that this makes it possible fo: 
me to assure normal suppliers to commercial markets at 
home and abroad that the act will be administered so that 
the United States will not be engaging in unfair com: 


‘Ibid., Aug. 2, 1954, p. 165. 
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petition or in other practices which would disturb world 
markets. Such disturbance to markets would not only 
cause serious harm to other countries but would harm us 
most of all, since we are the world’s largest exporter. 
Thus, in following our own broad interests, we shall be 
reflecting our responsibilities as a member of the family 
of nations. 


The President also made it clear in assigning re- 
sponsibilities to various agencies for the imple- 
mentation of the act * that: 


The United States cannot be satisfied with the position 
of holding its own supplies off the market and accumu- 
lating surpluses while other countries dispose of their en- 
tire production. Accordingly, the United States will offer 
its products at competitive prices. At the same time the 
United States will not use its agricultural surpluses to 
impair the traditional competitive position of friendly 
countries by disrupting world prices of agricultural com- 
modities. 


Each of the half-a-dozen Government agencies 
concerned with some aspect of Publie Law 480 
looks at each program from the point of view of 
its responsibilities within the Government. The 
result is an agreed U. S. Government program. 
This represents teamwork and cooperation. It is 
no different from the way a modern business or- 
ganization operates today. 

Some people have expressed the view that Pub- 
lic Law 480 has been operating too slowly. They 
cannot understand why a sale is not made as soon 
as the United States offers to sell agricultural com- 
modities for a country’s local currency. The ex- 
perience to date has shown that the prospective 
buying country is sometimes in a better bargain- 
ing position than the United States. The greater 
the urgency of the need by the recipient country 
for the commodities offered by the United States, 
the earlier an agreement will be negotiated. This 
is only natural since we are not giving these com- 
modities away; we are selling them for the cur- 
rency of the buying countries. The country buy- 
ing agricultural surpluses from us with its own 
currency may not necessarily agree with the 
United States that the currency should be used 
for the exact purposes proposed by the United 
States Government. Sometimes a good deal of 
negotiating is necessary. 

Another problem that arises is the rate of ex- 
change between the United States dollar and the 
local currency at which the transaction will take 
place. What may be considered a reasonable rate 


*Tbid., Oct. 4, 1954, p. 499. 
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of exchange to the United States Government in 
terms of maintaining the value of these farm prod- 
ucts may be considered an unfavorable rate of 
exchange by the purchasers. 

Despite problems such as these, Public Law 480 
has been moving ahead as well as might be ex- 
pected for legislation that embodies the new con- 
cepts! that we find in this law. Public Law 480 
has resulted i in signed agreements for cotton with 
five countries, Yugoslavia, Pakistan, Spain, Is- 
rael, and Finland, for about 220,000 bales. Other 
agreements have oan signed fee the sale of other 
farm; products. Negotiations are under way 
which should result in substantial increases in 
the amount of cotton which will be exported under 
Public Law 480. If this law should result in ex- 
port gales of about 500,000 bales of cotton more 
than would otherwise have taken place without 
this legislation, we probably will all agree that 
the program has been successful. 

In fecent months various suggestions have been 
made to speed up cotton exports—suggestions that 
would involve a departure from the present cotton 
export price policy of the Government. These 
proposals are generally along the line of some 
type of export subsidy, whether it be in the form 
of the sale by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
of a portion of its cotton stocks to the highest 
bidder or at less than the loan price, or whether it 
be a direct export subsidy such as the United 
States had before World War II and a few years 
after. | 


Cotton Export Policy 

I have gained the impression over the last sev- 
eral nionths, in listening to the arguments that 
have heen put forth for an export subsidy, that 
some American cotton growers feel that, since 
only the United States is holding the world cotton 
surplus today, no one else who grows or buys cot- 
ton elsewhere in the world is concerned about how 
we solve this problem. Don’t you believe it! 
What we do with this surplus is a worldwide prob- 
lem toflay, of concern to every other cotton ex- 
porting and importing country. 

Discussions that have taken place in the United 
States on this question have been heard around the 
world. | Our cotton exports as well as those of 
other exporting countries have been adversely af- 
fected by the uncertainty over our future cotton 
export policy. Countless inquiries about what the 
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policy of the United States will be have been re- 
ceived by both the Agriculture and State Depart- 
ments from governments of cotton exporting and 
importing countries and from private foreign 
importers and spinners. 

If the United States Government did adopt a 
cotton export subsidy, what would be its effects? 
Other governments would have to decide between 
trying to meet our subsidy at substantial financial 
cost or letting their cotton exports decline. Either 
alternative would cost them badly needed foreign 
exchange. Past experience suggests that they 
might well decide to meet our subsidy and that 
this action could cancel out what we hoped to gain 
by introducing the subsidy. 

Let us suppose we took extremely drastic action 
and used the tremendous financial resources of 
our Government to achieve an increase in the sale 
of our cotton without regard to the consequences 
elsewhere in the free world. Some people in the 
cotton industry are reported to have suggested an 
export subsidy of 10 cents per pound in order to 
export 6 million bales of cotton a year. Whether 
the Government paid this subsidy out directly to 
the cotton shipper or whether the Commodity 
Credit Corporation reduced its export prices, the 
export of 6 million bales under a subsidy of this 
size would cost the United States taxpayer $300 
million a year. And overseas, we could conceiv- 
ably cause such havoc as to break the economies 
of other cotton producing countries. This could 
create explosive political problems as well. This 
may sound farfetched, but consider the fact that 
to Egypt cotton represents 85 percent of its total 
exports; to Pakistan it represents almost 50 per- 
cent; to Peru and Mexico, 25 percent; and to Tur- 
key, 20 percent. 

The problem is not solved by saying that cotton 
has grown in importance in these countries as a 
result of our high price supports. What is so im- 
portant today is that these other cotton exporting 
countries are our friends and allies. We look to 
most of them to share with us the mutual defense 
burden so essential in today’s world. To do this 
they must be able to earn foreign exchange to pay 
for their needed imports. Their economies must 
be sound and stable. 

There is another aspect to a possible cotton ex- 
port subsidy which bears quite significantly on 
our foreign policy. Probably many of you heard 
the report from Bandung, Indonesia, a few weeks 
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ago during the Asian-African conference that 
negotiations between Egypt and Communist 
China were under way by which Egypt would in- 
crease her cotton exports to Communist China by 
about 100,000 bales. The report from Bandung 
was that Egypt was forced to seek increased ex- 
ports to the Iron Curtain because the uncertainty 
over U.S. cotton export policy had reduced her 
exports to countries on this side of the Iron Cur- 
tain. Regardless of whether Communist China 
really needs more cotton from Egypt, it repre- 
sented a perfect opportunity for Communist China 
to attempt to draw Egypt closer to her. What 
other opportunities for discord in the West would 
a cotton export subsidy present to the Commu- 
nists ? 

I want to make it perfectly clear that I am not 
saying that only these foreign relations factors 
should determine our cotton export policy, or that 
the hardship faced by many American cotton 
farmers should be disregarded. Nor am I imply- 
ing in any way that there will or will not be an 
export subsidy in the 1955-56 cotton season, be- 
cause I don’t know. What I am saying is that 
the role of the United States in international af- 
fairs today, a role based upon the need to protect 
our national security, makes it mandatory that 
the United States Government not limit itself 
solely to considering the domestic factors involved. 
The foreign relations considerations which I men- 
tioned are very real problems. They are of con- 
cern toevery American. Only when the domestic 
and foreign factors are considered together can 
a decision be made that would be in our own na- 
tional self-interest. 

There are other solutions to the cotton problem, 
some of which have been put forth previously. 
Allow me to make a few comments. 

First, it is the suggestion that flexible price sup- 
ports replace high rigid levels so that American 
cotton won’t be priced out of the market. AlI- 
though this approach is, of course, the respon- 
sibility of the Agriculture Department, let me 
interject—on the international level—one ad- 
vantage that would be gained through flexible 
price supports. 

High price supports on cotton over the years 
have given your competitors a real incentive to 
expand. I am referring here not only to foreign 
cotton producers but also to cotton’s bigger com- 
petitor—man-made fibers. While there are in the 
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foreign free world today only about 1 million 
more acres in cotton than in the prewar period, 
resulting in increased cotton production of about 
3 million bales, synthetic fiber production in the 
rest of the world is now equivalent to about 8 
million bales of cotton. 

Secondly, the National Cotton Council’s sales 
promotion and market research programs, which 
are aimed at increasing cotton consumption, have 
been quite successful in the U.S. The extension 
of these programs to the European market, which 
will shortly get under way, offers real promise to 
expand the market for American cotton. The 
State Department believes in this approach, and if 
it can assist the National Cotton Council in its pro- 
grams abroad, it stands ready, of course, to do so. 

Thirdly, your Government is fostering pro- 
grams to bring about economic development 
throughout the world. When presently under- 
developed countries increase their economic activ- 
ity, an inevitable result is greater employment 
and, consequently, greater consumer demand. The 
consumption of cotton textiles will surely be in- 
creased through economic development. 

Fourthly, the United States Government has 
discussed and will continue to discuss on the inter- 
national level the cotton surplus problem faced by 
the United States. In this regard we are fortunate 
in having in existence an intergovernmental or- 
ganization devoted exclusively to cotton. I am 
referring to the International Cotton Advisory 
Committee, whose 32 member governments discuss 
candidly their mutual problems arising out of the 
production, trade, and consumption of cotton. 
The International Cotton Advisory Committee 
will hold its 14th annual meeting in Paris next 
month. That should provide an excellent forum 
for the United States to describe its problems in 
cotton, to learn of others’ problems in cotton, and 
to bring about better international understanding. 
The State Department would welcome having a 
representative of the American cotton producers 
as a member of the U.S. delegation to this meeting. 

Lastly, we should actively continue to imple- 
ment Public Law 480. Much valuable experience 
has been gained by the Government thus far on 
this program. This experience should do much to 
make future operations under Public Law 480 go 
smoother and faster. 

I hope that what I have said here today has 
given you a clearer understanding of the role of 
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the Department of State in the formulation of 
foreign economic policy and of the relationship of 
that policy to the overall national security in- 
terest$ of the United States. We in the Depart- 
ment have a responsibility with respect to the pro- 
tection of those security interests. We try to ful- 
fill our responsibility by weighing carefully all of 
the elements in a problem, including the impact 
of a proposed policy on our relations with friendly 
foreign governments. No matter what we do, we 
cannot help but affect, in some way, the inter- 
national economy. It is important to all Ameri- 
cans to affect it in the direction of strengthening 
the alliance of the free world. 

As President Eisenhower said on April 25 in 
New York: 


“We have an unmatched production system. 
But even our economy will not thrive if confined 
to our own land. Soto sustain our own prosperity 
and economic growth we must strengthen the eco- 
nomic} bonds between us and others of the free 
world. Thus we confront the Communists with a 
vast and voluntary partnership of vigorous, ex- 
panding national economies whose aggregate 
power and productivity, always increasing, can 
never be successfully challenged by the Communist 
world.” 


Eximbank Credit to Austria 
for Purchase of U.S. Cotton 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington on 
April 21 announced the establishment of a line of 
credit of $6 million at the request of the Republic 
of Austria in favor of the Creditanstalt-Bank- 
verein, the Oesterreichische Laenderbank A. G., 
and the Oesterreichisches Credit-Institut A. G., to 
assist in financing shipments of United States raw 
cotton to Austria. The liability of the three bene- 
ficiary Austrian banks will be joint and several. 
The Republic of Austria will unconditionally 
guarantee payment of all drafts drawn under this 
line of credit. Such drafts will mature not later 
than 18 months from date and bear interest at the 
rate of |314 percent per annum. The availability 
of exchange will be guaranteed by the Oesterreich- 
ische Nationalbank. 

This jis the second credit of $6 million to the 
Republic of Austria for the purchase of United 
States ¢otton. The earlier credit was authorized 
in 1952, 
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Today’s Pattern for Munitions Control 


by Belton O. Bryan 


Historically, the control over exports and im- 
ports of munitions is an established foreign-policy 
instrument of the United States Government in 
furtherance of world peace and national security. 
The authority to control the import and export of 
munitions was recently reenacted into law as sec- 
tion 414 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 to 
provide a modern setting for this function. Such 
authority previously existed in the Neutrality Act 
of 1939. 

The control of exports and imports of munitions 
is one of the oldest control functions of the Fed- 
eral Government involving the movement of 
goods across national borders. Today’s pattern 
for munitions control stems from a complex set 
of national and international developments spread 
over many decades. In 1905 the Department of 
State initiated an informal type of control over 
the exportation of munitions to certain other 
countries in this hemisphere in accordance with a 
policy predicated on legal sanctions under a joint 
resolution of Congress dated April 22, 1898. By 
a series of Presidential proclamations pursuant to 
a joint resolution of Congress approved January 
31, 1922, steps were taken to prohibit, except under 
prescribed limitations, the exportation of arms and 
munitions of war to certain countries where condi- 
tions of domestic violence were prevalent. 

Until the middle 1930’s, the Department con- 
tinued to exercise informal sanctions over muni- 
tions exports to curtail civil strife and to promote 
political stability in neighboring countries. In 
1935 the failure on the part of the major powers 
to achieve international peace and security through 
international disarmament agreements resulted in 
the enactment by the Government of the United 
States of the so-called Neutrality Act, which in- 
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corporated a formal licensing-control function to 
be administered by the Secretary of State over 
the import and export of munitions. 

The legislative provisions with regard to the 
munitions-control function underwent a series of 
extensions and modifications in the period between 
1935 and 1939. Upon the entry of the United 
States into the Second World War, the United 
States foreign-policy concept of neutrality was 
abandoned, and during the next 11 years section 
12 of the Neutrality Act of 1939 continued as the 
basic legislative authority for arms traffic control. 
This law was made more effective to meet the 
requirements of the war years and the immediate 
postwar period through separate and additional 
legislative measures dealing with export controls 
in general. Although the tie-in provisions have 
resulted in some cumbersome and inflexible pro- 
cedures, this function has become more and more 
important as an instrument of foreign policy. 


Export Controls Over Military Information 


The development of new techniques of arms 
production, new techniques of carrying on war- 
fare, and intensive intelligence collection and es- 
pionage efforts on the part of potential enemy 
powers has broadened the concept of munitions 
controls to embrace the control of the exportation 
of militarily significant technical know-how. The 
Department of State has had a leading role in 
the formulation of governmental policies on mili- 
tary information control, particularly since the 
passage of the Espionage Act in 1917. Through an 
interagency coordinating committee, the Depart- 
ments of State and Defense have cooperated in 
the formulation of policies governing the dis- 
closure of such information. 
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Within the Department of State, the Office of 
Munitions Control has been the focal point for 
coordinating the policy views of this Department 
with those of the Department of Defense regard- 


_ ing the exchange of classified military information 


with other governments and the security protec- 
tion afforded the information by those govern- 
ments. 

As a result of the ever-increasing momentum in 
American inventive and manufacturing genius, 
the technological aspect of munitions control is 
becoming increasingly vital. In some fields ex- 
port controls over military information and tech- 
nical know-how are as important in the day-to- 
day operations of the Office of Munitions Control 
as are controls over shipments abroad of weapons 
of war. 

All questions relating to proposed exports of 
arms technology or of equipment required in the 
making of munitions are of interest and concern 
to the Office of Munitions Control. In most in- 
stances, determinations are made on the basis of 
agreed understandings to make possible a mini- 
mum of inconvenience and delay to interested par- 
ties. Constant adjustments and refinements are 
made, both in applicable criteria and procedures 
to take into account changing needs of political 
and military policy. It is clear that a flexible 
mechanism of this sort is essential in assuring that 
the carrying out of these sensitive functions pro- 
vides appropriate safeguards both to national and 
private interests. 

Technical data relating to munitions and all 
materials bearing a security classification are spe- 
cifically included in the list of items designated as 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war. 
Through the medium of administrative regula- 
tions containing special provisions for exemp- 
tions, certifications, and flexible licensing tech- 
niques, a simplified system of control is achieved 
which is adaptable to varying industrial situa- 
tions and capable of ready adjustment without the 
loss of vitally important controls. In the process 
of formulating procedural rules and policy cri- 
teria, as well as in the regulatory process in this 
field, the practice of regular exchanges of views 
with industry fosters an appreciation on the part 
of industry and government of mutual problems 
and facilitates the development of a workable 
mechanism of control which is fair to industry and 
easily administered. 
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Munitions Traffic 


Controls over the export and import of muni- 
tions involve the regulation of shipments over 
American borders of a wide range of military 
items utilized in modern warfare. Such articles 
are covered by the United States Munitions List,* 
which! embraces the “hard core” military equip- 
ment ised by the Armed Forces on land, sea, and 
in the'air, as well as other related items which are 
included in order to serve the security interests of 
the Nation, both from a military and from a for- 
eign-affairs point of view. Specifically, the fol- 
lowing general categories of items are designated 
as arms, ammunition, and implements of war and 
are subject to import and export controls: 

1, Small arms and machine guns 
2. Artillery and projectors 
3. Ammunition 
4. Bombs, torpedoes, rockets, and guided missiles 
5. Fire-control equipment and range finders 
6. Tanks and ordnance vehicles 
7. Biological and chemical agents adapted for use in war 
8. Prqpellants and explosives 
9. Vessels of war 
10. Aircraft and airborne equipment 
11. Radar and specialized military equipment 
12. Classified materials and technical data 

In the context of security responsibility, the Of- 
fice of Munitions Control takes into account the 
“fly-by-night” operator and the arms smuggler 
whose activities are injurious not only to the le- 
gitimate trader in munitions items but also to the 
foreign-policy aims of this Government and to 
international peace. 


Coordination and Cooperation 


While the administration of export and import 
controls over arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war can be said to be effective only as it is 
applied through the instrumentality of the en- 
forcing arm of the Government at the ports of 
entry and exit, the function has, in fact, a much 
broader significance. The impact of these con- 
trols extends to shipments of such articles to and 
from all countries with which the United States 
maintains friendly relations, and in this respect 
the control function is as broad in range and 
outlogk as the facilities of the Foreign Service 
of the United States. The Foreign Service posts, 


a ee 
1 See! Title 22, Code of Federal Regulations, Sections 
75.0 and 75.2. 
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operating abroad as the eyes, ears, and arms of 
the Department of State, have the facilities to 
make reasonably certain that the Department 
knows whether or not a particular shipment will 
or may be used for a purpose inconsistent with 
the foreign policy of the United States. 

Domestically, the Department of State is 
equipped with direct authority to require the 
United States munitions manufacturer to register 
with the Department and keeps a record of export 
or import transactions to provide the basis for 
future legal proceedings, should they become nec- 
essary. It also has facilities for ascertaining 
specific facts in connection with pending ship- 
ments. In addition, other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment cooperate with the Department of State 
on a functional basis with respect to the following 
related responsibilities: investigation of particu- 
lar transactions, the enforcement aspects of the 
control function, and reported actual or threatened 
violations of the law involving munitions ship- 
ments to and from other countries. 

The security aspects of the munitions control 
function often involve negotiations on bilateral 
and multilateral bases with foreign governments 
with a view to reaching understandings in regard 
to future policies and enforcement action. The 
technical coverage of Munitions List items re- 
quiring the cooperative action of other govern- 
ments is made the subject of bilateral or multi- 
lateral negotiations, in order to achieve uniformity 
in regulation and enforcement on a broad regional 
basis. Such international negotiations, resulting 
in parallel action through bilateral and regional 
understandings and agreements, frequently serve 
to facilitate the realization of United States 
foreign-policy objectives. 


The License System 


The licensing function is the basic operational 
responsibility with respect to the control of the 
international traffic in munitions. A formal li- 
censing system, requiring the submission to the 
Department of State of applications for license 
on prescribed forms, not only furnishes essential 
information to the Department but also is an in- 
dispensable instrument of effective supervision 
and regulation. 

Current internal administration of the licensing 
system is based upon the principle of functional 
specialization, separating the responsibilities con- 
nected with intelligence and information collect- 
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ing, investigation, enforcement, and prosecution 
from the responsibilities connected with the de- 
termination and application of policy criteria. 
In the administration of the munitions control 
function, this functional specialization permits 
more effective coordination of the license issuance 
responsibilities with the policy and security de- 
termination phases of review. Consequently, a 
more direct and much more efficient application 
of overall policy objectives to particular shipments 
of munitions is possible. The need for correla- 
tion with national policy is, of course, more vital 
in the munitions field where the items being 
shipped have important implications for national 
security and international peace, and in this re- 
spect it differs from the licensing function as ap- 
plied to shipments of nonmunitions articles both 
as to administrative methods employed and policy 
objectives sought. 


The Evaluation Process 


While a large number of proposed shipments 
are of routine character, many clearly involve 
complex policy questions containing elements of 
significance to the security interests of the United 
States and other aspects of United States for- 
eign policy. In the evaluation process, one of the 
principal criteria for determining the degree of 
control to be exercised over articles licensed for 
export by the Secretary of State is the war po- 
tential of the articles proposed to be exported. The 
exportation of articles having insignificant war 
potential is authorized with practically no delay, 
whereas the exportation of articles possessed of 
high military potential, such as guns, tanks, mili- 
tary aircraft, and vessels of war, is subject to the 
most careful scrutiny to assure that the shipment 
is in conformity with current policies. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1954 strengthened 
considerably the Department’s authority to deny, 
suspend, or revoke licenses with respect to muni- 
tions imports and, at the same time, provided the 
basis for a greater degree of administrative flexi- 
bility in the application of the provisions of the 
new law than was possible under the old Neutrality 
Act. For instance, the act may make it possible 
to reduce some of the paperwork by providing 
exemptions for smaller shipments and _ possibly 
by requiring one document instead of two for in- 
transit shipments. 

Flexibility is a most essential element in the 
administration of munitions control, including 
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the methods employed in processing license ap- 
plications in this field. To achieve flexibility both 
qualitative and quantitative differences in the 
character of munitions shipments must be taken 
into account. The qualitative differences in muni- 
tions shipments vary directly with the level of 
military potential associated with the articles 
being shipped. As the qualitative significance of 
a shipment varies, so does the importance attrib- 
uted to the circumstances connected with a given 
shipment, including the destination of the ship- 
ment, its size, the consignee, and the ultimate use. 
Obviously, too, the policy considerations applica- 
ble to the licensing for export or import of an 
article with a high military potential are vastly 
different from those applicable to articles of minor 
military significance. It follows that the me- 
chanics of processing applications must be suffi- 
ciently flexible to allow for selective variations in 
the procedures dependent on the character of the 
specific shipment. 

The military importance and with it the quali- 
tative significance of a particular article or ship- 
ment are subject to further variation with the age 
of the article and with the current military- 
political situation. Particularly is this true of 
items which are readily adaptable to civilian use. 
An electronic device or an aircraft model, for 
instance, which is militarily important today may 
be obsolete tomorrow. An article of great mili- 
tary importance in time of war may have little or 
no military significance in time of peace. An 
article which has high military value in a small 
state may have relatively little military signifi- 
cance in one of the leading military powers. 


Compliance Action 


Although the Government has no desire to im- 
pose unreasonable restraints on any part of 
American industry, it recognizes that the traffic 
in munitions differs in essence from trade in other 
commodities and that, therefore, the exercise of a 
greater degree of control is necessary both over 
the traffic itself and over the persons or enter- 
prises engaged in this traffic. For this reason, 
persons who are engaged in the business of ex- 
porting, importing, or manufacturing munitions 
items are specifically required by law to register 
with the Secretary of State. The registration 
provision serves notice on persons who must regis- 
ter that the business in which they are engaged 
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is connected with the public interest and that more 
care is required in transactions of this type than 
would be expected in a normal commercial trans- 
action. The legal requirement that persons so 
engaged must register with the Secretary of State 
also provides the Department in most cases with 
advance information concerning the business 
activities of the applicants for license and facili- 
tates'to that extent the evaluation of license 
applications. 

Applications are analyzed from the security 
point of view to prevent diversion of munitions 
shipments and to identify and discover the con- 
nection of irresponsible individuals, persons, or 
firms whose reputations cast serious doubts on the 
transaction. The analysis is made in the light of 
current information on hand, which is secured 
from ‘a great number of sources, foreign and do- 
mesti¢. The foreign sources include Foreign 
Service messages and intelligence information 
procured through Government channels. Infor- 
mation from domestic sources may originate with 
the United States Customs, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, commercial firms, or private 
individuals. 

In order to prevent violations, collectors of 
customs are authorized in appropriate instances 
to detain or seize munitions items until suspicious 
circumstances related to the shipment are inves- 
tigated. Such in rem action on the part of cus- 
toms officials, of course, is subject to judicial 
review, and the final order to dispose of property 
so seized is made in accordance with due process 
by a ¢ourt of competent jurisdiction. 

In addition to the tn rem action, criminal in- 
dictments may be brought against individuals 
conspiring to violate the law. The invocation of 
the penalty provisions of the law is necessary to 
serve as a deterrent to other would-be violators. 
While the preventive method of compliance action 
is far superior as a means of furthering the basic 
objective of preserving our national security and 
world) peace, it is recognized that violations of 
law cannot always be prevented however alert an 
enforcement agency is, and that prompt prosecu- 
tion is the most effective deterrent to other 
would;be violators. Furthermore, in order for the 
penal provisions of law to serve as a real deterrent, 
they must be clearly stated and conscientiously 
enforced. The Mutual Security Act provides a 
clear statement of the penalties which may be in- 
curred if the law is violated, and the machinery of 
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enforcement in recent years has had a record of 
prompt and efficient action to apprehend and 
prosecute wherever there is a flagrant violation of 
the law. 


Relation to Military Assistance Program 


The military assistance program administered 
by the Foreign Operations Administration and the 
Department of Defense provides for the furnish- 
ing of munitions items to certain qualified coun- 
tries. Most grant-aid and some reimbursable-aid 
shipments under this program are handled di- 
rectly by the individual service department, and 
in the departmental regulations governing the 
exportation of munitions a special exemption is 
provided to permit such shipments to go forward 
without regard to formal licensing requirements. 
Shipments of munitions under the mutual defense 
assistance program which are handled by the reci- 
pient foreign government, however, are subject to 
normal licensing procedures. 

In addition to facilitating shipments under 
mutual defense assistance programs, the Office of 
Munitions Control cooperates with other inter- 
ested offices and with the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense to produce a coordinated view as to 
the provision of reimbursable aid involving mili- 
tary-type items under the military aid programs. 
Finally, the Office of Munitions Control consults 
closely with the Department of Defense in formu- 
lating policies which must govern the exportation 
of military equipment to countries receiving 
assistance under the program. 


International Action 


The United States, in accordance with its na- 
tional policy objectives, has actively participated 
with other countries in the formulation of positive 
action to control the traffic in munitions. The 
United States is obligated under the charter of the 
United Nations to help establish and maintain 
“international peace and security with the least 
diversion for armaments of the world’s human 
and economic resources.” As a member of the 
United Nations, the United States is obliged to 
control the exportation of munitions to any state 
against which the United Nations is taking pre- 
ventive or enforcement action. It is pertinent to 
note that actions by the United States of recent 
years with respect to the exportation of munitions 
to the Near East, India, and Pakistan were directly 


s- 


associated with actions by the United Nations con- 
cerning disputes in those areas. 

It is consistent with the long-range policy of 
the United States to permit other nations friendly 
to the United States to obtain military equipment 
in this country which is not required by this Gov- 
ernment when such equipment is needed by those 
nations for self-defense or internal security pur- 
poses. Conversely, the United States does not 
favor the export of munitions to countries whose 
actions appear likely to endanger international 
peace and security. For this reason the United 
States has taken positive action to prevent di- 
version of munitions shipments to destinations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

It is interesting to note that the munitions con- 
trol activities of the Department of State were 
partly responsible for bringing to public atten- 
tion the recent Communist threat in Guatemala. 





In this case the Council of the Organization of | 


American States and other signatory nations 
under the Rio Pact cooperated effectively to 
thwart a serious threzt to the free nations of Cen- 
tral America. 


The United States has negotiated bilateral and | 
multilateral agreements with the nations of the | 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization, both directly 
and through international committees for export 


controls sitting in Paris, to control exports of | 
strategic and military items to Soviet-bloc desti- | 
nations and to bring about uniform action in fur- | 


therance of common policy objectives. The mem- 
bership of these international committees in Paris 
includes Japan as well as nearly all of the Nato 
countries. 

The Department of State is responsible for co- 
ordinating international control policies with 
other Government agencies. Where interagency 
action falls short of the desired objectives, the Of- 
fice of Munitions Control has the further responsi- 


bility of initiating action, including, where neces- 


sary, separate negotiations with foreign govern- 
ments to arrive at mutually acceptable under- 
standings and agreements. In this connection, 


that Office keeps under review the pertinent laws | 


and regulations of other countries as a basis for 
international negotiations looking toward im- 
proved controls in the arms traffic field. 

Many of the objectives of munitions control are 
so related to the aims of world disarmament that 


munitions control could be considered a selective | 
A basic tenet | 


form of national armament control. 
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in the control of the movement of munitions is 
that it is designed to discourage international dis- 
cord and violence. International disarmament 
presumes international inspection arrangements 
and police action to insure that the production 
and movement of weapons of war cannot be di- 
verted to unauthorized, warlike purposes. In the 
absence of a properly constituted international 
authority to control armament, the Office of Muni- 
tions Control to some extent bridges a gap to per- 
form under national authority some of the func- 
tions which would be the responsibility of an in- 
ternational organization. 

The effectiveness of any disarmament agreement 
is entirely dependent on the cooperation of the 
great powers. Although the operation of muni- 
tions control measures is not necessarily depend- 
ent on parallel action by other nations, their effec- 
tiveness is strengthened as the area of coverage is 
expanded by international cooperation. National 
measures of munitions control, which at present 
constitute the only type of such control, would in 
the event of the future establishment of interna- 
tional disarmament supplement the function of 
disarmament control through national action. 
The techniques developed to aid in the administra- 
tion of munitions control can be expected even- 
tually to serve as the guideposts for international 
disarmament at such time as an international ac- 
cord is reached on this important project. 

Meanwhile, munitions control continues to be 
an important national device for the promotion 
of world peace and an essential instrument for the 
advancement of American security and foreign- 
policy interests. 


© Mr. Bryan, author of the above article, is Di- 
rector of the Office of Munitions Control. 


Administration of Foreign Aid 
White House press release dated May 9 

The President on May 9 issued an Executive 
order, which will become effective at the end of 
June of this year, abolishing the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration and transferring its affairs 
to the Department of State and the Department 
of Defense.1 This action accords with the Mu- 





*For the President’s letter to Secretary Dulles an- 
nouncing the transfer of Foa functions, see BULLETIN of 
May 2, 1955, p. 715. 
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tual Security Act of 1954, which provides that 
the Foreign Operations Administration be termi- 
nated not later than June 30, 1955. 

The furnishing of equipment, materials, or serv- 
ices directly to the military forces of foreign coun- 
tries will be transferred to the Department of 
Defenge. Other Foa activities will be trans- 
ferred to the Department of State. 

The order directs that the functions transferred 
to the State Department be administered by a new 
semiautonomous unit in that Department to be 
known as the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. The new unit will be headed by a Di- 
rector who will report directly to the Secretary of 
State. | The Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
the International Development Advisory Board, 
and the Office of Small Business of the Foreign 
Operations Administration will be attached to the 
International Cooperation Administration. 

The placing of the programs heretofore admin- 
istered by the Foreign Operations Administration 
in the Departments of State and Defense will 
facilitate the carrying out of efforts of this Gov- 
ernment undertaken jointly and mutually with 
other nations in order to enhance the security and 
welfare of the United States. 

Until June 30, Harold E. Stassen will continue 
as Director of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion and will take the lead in presenting the 1956 
mutual security program to the Congress. This 
will be in addition to Governor Stassen’s new as- 


, signment as Special Assistant to the President for 


disarmament matters.? 


TEXT OF EXECUTIVE ORDER 10610? 


ADMINISTRATION OF MUTUAL SECURITY AND 
RELATED FUNCTIONS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Mu- 
tual Sequrity Act of 1954, including particularly sections 
521 and 525 thereof (68 Stat. 855, 856), and as Presi- 
dent of the United States, it is ordered as follows: 


Part I. |DEPARTMENT OF STATE; INTERNATIONAL COOPERA- 
{TION ADMINISTRATION 


Section 101. Exclusive of the functions transferred 
by the provisions of section 201 of this order, all func- 
tions conferred by law upon, or delegated or otherwise as- 
signed by the President to, the Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration, and all functions conferred by 





* Ibid., Apr. 4, 1955, p. 556. 
520 Fed. Reg. 3179. 
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law upon, or otherwise placed under the jurisdiction of, 
the Foreign Operations Administration (including, sub- 
ject to the provisions of sections 102 (b) and (c) of this 
order, all functions of agencies, officials, and employees 
of the Foreign Operations Administration), are hereby 
transferred to the Secretary of State and the Department 
of State, respectively. 

Section 102. The following are hereby transferred to 
the Department of State: 


(a) All offices of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, exclusive of the office of Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 

(b) The Institute of Inter-American Affairs and the 
functions vested in it by law, which functions shall re- 
main therewith. 

(c) The International Development Advisory Board (68 
Stat. 842) and the functions vested in it by law, which 
functions shall remain therewith. 

(d) The Office of Small Business, provided for in sec- 
tion 504 (b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 
851), and in section 101 (d) of Executive Order No. 10575 
of November 6, 1954 (19 F. R. 7251).* 


Section 103. (a) The Secretary of State shall estab- 
lish, with the offices, personnel, and facilities transferred 
to the Department of State by or under section 102 (a) 
and 302 of this order, an agency in the Department of 
State which shall be known as the International Co- 
operation Administration. The agencies transferred by 
sections 102 (b), (c), and (d) of this order shall be 
made a part of or attached to the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration shall be headed by the Director of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration referred to in the 
first sentence of section 103 (b) of this order. The said 
Director shall report directly to the Secretary of State. 
Except as may be otherwise provided by the Secretary of 
State in respect of the matters referred to in section 104 
of this order, the functions transferred by section 101 
hereof shall be carried out by or under the International 
Cooperation Administration or the Director thereof. The 
said Administration, including all its officers and agencies, 
and all functions transferred by this Part shall be sub- 
ject to the direction and control of the Secretary of State. 
To such extent as the Secretary of State shall prescribe, 
consistent with law and without diminishing assignments 
made or required to be made by this order to the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration or the Director there- 
of, the said Administration and Director shall be deemed 
to be the successors of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion and the Director thereof, respectively, in respect of 
transfers to the Department of State and the Secretary 
of State made by this order. 

(b) The title of Deputy Director of the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration is hereby changed to Director of 
the International Cooperation Administration. The Di- 
rector of the International Cooperation Administration 
may, as he deems proper, change the title of and utilize 
in connection with the functions transferred by this 


“BULLETIN of Dec. 13, 1954, p. 914. 
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order any other office of the Foreign Operations Adminis. 
tration transferred hereby. 

Section 104. (a) The Secretary of State, after consulta. 
tion with the Secretary of Defense, shall make appropriate 
arrangements for carrying out the function of coordination 
referred to in section 102 (c) (1) of Executive Orde 
No. 10575 of November 6, 1954. 

(b) The Secretary of State or, if he shall so direct, the 
Director of the International Cooperation Administration 
shall (1) carry out the functions under the Mutual De 
fense Assistance Control Act of 1951 transferred by section 
101 of this order, (2) carry out the functions under section 
501 (a) (2) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 (as con. 
tinued by section 525 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954), 
(3) make the determinations authorized by the last sen. 
tence of section 524 (b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
and (4) coordinate the functiolus of the International 
Cooperation Administration and other affairs of the De 
partment of State. 


Part II. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Section 201. So much of the functions under chapter 2 
of Title I of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 now vested 
in or delegated to or otherwise conferred upon the Director 
of the Foreign Operations Administration or the Foreign 
Operations Administration as consists of furnishing to 
recipients eligible under that chapter, equipment, mate 
rials, or services which are delivered or rendered directly 
to the military forces of the recipient country or its agent 
(including a civilian contractor with such force) for the 
exclusive use, or to be under the exclusive control, of such 
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military forces and without entering into or being proc: | 


essed by the civilian economy of the recipient country 
except as above provided is hereby transferred to the 
Secretary of Defense and the Department of Defense, 
respectively. 

Section 202. The determination of the value of the pro- 
gram for any country under so much of chapter 2 of TitleI 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 as pertains to the func 
tions transferred by section 201 of this order shall be made 
by the Secretary of State. 


Part III. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Section 301. As used in this order, the term functions 
includes powers, duties, authority, responsibilities, and 
discretion. 

Section 302. So much of the records, property, personnel, 


positions, and unexpended balances of appropriations, allo | 


cations, and other funds of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration as the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
shall determine shall be transferred to the Department of 
Defense. There are hereby transferred to the Department 
of State all other records, property, personnel, positions, 


and unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, | 


and other funds of the Foreign Operations Administration 
(including those of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
the International Development Advisory Board, and the 
Office of Smail Business, which shall be transferred with 
those agencies, respectively). Such further measures and 


dispositions as the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 


may deem necessary in order to effectuate the transfers 


provided for in this section shal] be carried out in such | 
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manner as he shall direct and by such agencies as he shall 
designate. 

Section 303. (a) The Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, including the office of Director of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration but excluding all other offices of, 
and all agencies and positions of, the Foreign Operations 
Administration, and excluding also all functions trans- 
ferred by the provisions of this order, is hereby abolished. 

(b) The memberships of the Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration on the following bodies, to- 
gether with the functions of the said Director in his 
capacity as member of each thereof, are hereby abolished : 
(1) The National Security Council, (2) the Operations 
Coordinating Board, (3) the Council on Foreign Economic 
Policy, (4) the Interagency Committee on Agricultural 
Surplus Disposal, (5) the Defense Mobilization Board, 
and (6) the Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments: Provided, That the Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration or his designated representa- 
tive shall participate in the deliberations, and assist in 
connection with the affairs, of the bodies mentioned in 
items (2) to (6), inclusive, above, and of the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information. 

Section 304. Nothing in this order shall be construed to 
derogate from the authority of the President, after the 
date of approval of this order, (1) to delegate functions 
conferred upon him by the Mutual Security Act of 1954 or 
by other law other than as transferred or otherwise as- 
signed by this order, (2) to transfer to any agency or 
officer of the United States, or to modify or abolish, any 
function, office, or entity of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration or the successor thereof or any officer or 
employee thereof, or (3) to transfer such personnel, prop- 
erty, records, and funds as may be necessary incident 
thereto. 

Section 305. Except to the extent inconsistent with 
this order, all determinations, authorizations, regulations, 
Ttulings, certificates, orders, directives, contracts, agree- 
ments, and other actions issued, undertaken, or entered 
into with respect to any function affected by this order 
and not heretofore revoked, superseded, or otherwise made 
inapplicable, shall continue in full force and effect until 
amended, modified, or terminated by appropriate author- 
ity; but any reference therein to any officer or agency 
abolished by this order shall hereafter be deemed to be a 
reference to the appropriate successor officer or agency 
under this order. 

Section 306. This order shall become effective at the 
close of June 30, 1955. 
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Protest Against Chinese Communist 
Attack on Sabre Jets 


Press release 260 dated May 11 


Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Commander in Chief 
of the U.N. Command, has been instructed by the 
United States in its capacity as the Unified Com- 
mand, under the July 7, 1950, resolution of the 
Security Council of the United Nations, to pro- 
test strongly to the Military Armistice Commis- 
sion the unwarranted and illegal attack by Chinese 
Communist planes against a flight of Sabre Jets 
of the U.N. Command on May 10 over interna- 
tional waters.’ 


Military Assistance Agreement 
With Cambodia 


Press release 266 dated May 16 
JOINT STATEMENT 


The Royal Cambodian Government and the 
Government of the United States, recognizing the 
common interest of free peoples of the world in 
the maintenance of the independence, peace and 
security of nations devoted to the principles of 
liberty, and in order to strengthen the cooperation 
between their two countries, today concluded an 
agreement on direct military aid at Phnom Penh. 

The agreement was signed by the Cambodian 
Prime Minister Leng Ngeth and on behalf of the 
United States by Ambassador Robert McClintock. 

The agreement on direct military aid envisages 
installation in Cambodia of a United States mili- 
tary assistance advisory group. 





1 An official letter of protest signed by Maj. Gen. Harlan 
C. Parks, senior member of the U.N. Command component 
of the Military Armistice Commission, and addressed to 
the Commander of the Korean People’s Army and the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers was transmitted to Com- 
munist representatives on the Military Armistice Com- 
mission on May 13. 
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U.N. Disarmament Commission Subcommittee Documents 


Press release 265 dated May 138 


Following are the texts of documents submitted 
between February 25 and May 9 to the U.N. Dis- 
armament Commission Subcommittee meeting at 
London. 


Soviet Draft Resolution, February 25 


The Security Council (General Assembly), 

Recognizes that the cessation of the armaments 
race would contribute to the relaxation of ten- 
sion in international relations and the strengthen- 
ing of world peace, and also to the reduction of 
the tax burden which that race imposes on the 
peoples; 

Further recognizes that in order to save man- 
kind from the threat of an annihilating atomic 
war, immediate steps must be taken to reach inter- 
national agreement on the complete prohibition of 
atomic, hydrogen and other types of weapons of 
mass destruction ; 

Takes into account the demands made by wide 
circles of international public opinion with regard 
to the necessity for the destruction of stocks of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons in the possession 
of States; 

Considers that the destruction of stocks of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons would contribute 
to the relaxation of international tension and the 
attainment of the fundamental goal—the complete 
and unconditional prohibition of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons; 

The Security Council (General Assembly), 

Decides: 

1. To propose to all States, both Members and 
non-Members of the United Nations, that they 
should pledge themselves, as a first step towards 
the reduction of armaments and armed forces, 
not to increase their armaments and armed forces 
above the level of 1 January 1955 and not to in- 
crease their appropriations for military purposes 
above the level of the appropriations for these 
purposes in 1955, 
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2. To propose to all States which possess atomic 
and hydrogen weapons that they should destroy 
completely stocks of those weapons in their pos. 
session, and use atomic materials solely for 
peaceful purposes, 

3. To institute international control over the 
observance of this decision. 


Canadian, French, U.K., and U.S. Memorandum, 
March 4 


The four delegations ask the following question: 


“Does the Soviet representative agree that the 
three proposals contained in the operative para- 





graph of his draft resolution of 25 February 1955 
shall be carried out in the order and in the manner | 
laid down in paragraphs 5, 6, and 7 of the French- | 
United Kingdom memorandum of 11 June 1954)) 
accepted by the Soviet Union on 30 September 
1954,? as the basis of a draft international dis-| 
armament convention ?” 


Canadian, French, U. K., and U. S. Joint Draft Reso-| 
lution, March 8 
The General Assembly (Security Council), 

Recalling its resolution of November 4, 1954; 
which was adopted unanimously, | 

Recalling further that in that resolution it con- 
cluded that a further effort should be made to 
reach agreement on comprehensive and co-ordi- 
nated proposals to be embodied in a draft inter-' 
national disarmament treaty, 

Bearing in mind that the proposals for a dis 
armament programme submitted by France ant 
the United Kingdom on June 11, 1954 were ac: 
cepted by the U. S. S. R. according to its draft 
resolution of October 8, 1954,* as a basis for 4 


1 BULLETIN of Aug. 2, 1954, p. 182. 

? Tbid., Oct. 25, 1954, p. 625. 

* Ibid., Nov. 1, 1954, p. 664, and Nov. 15, 1954, p. 750 | 
footnote 1. 

*U.N. doc. A/C.1/750. 
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draft international disarmament treaty, 

1. Considers that all States possessing nuclear 
weapons should regard themselves as prohibited 
in accordance with the terms of the Charter of 
the United Nations from the use of such weapons 
except in defence against aggression ; 

2. Recommends that such a disarmament treaty 
should include an immediate and explicit accept- 
ance of this prohibition by all signatory States, 
pending the total prohibition and elimination of 
nuclear weapons as proposed in the subsequent 
paragraphs of this resolution; 

3. Further recommends that the obligations as- 
sumed by the Members of the United Nations 
to refrain in their international relations from 
the threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any State 
should be accepted by all signatory States not 
Members of the United Nations; 

4, Considers that such a disarmament treaty 
prepared by the Disarmament Commission and 
submitted by it to the Security Council to the 
General Assembly and to a World Disarmament 
Conference should include provisions covering 
the following: 


(a) The total prohibition of the use and manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons and weapons 
of mass destruction of every type, together 
with the conversion of existing stocks of 
nuclear weapons for peaceful purposes; 


(b) Major reductions in all armed forces and 
conventional armaments; 


(c) The establishment of a control organ with 
rights and powers and functions adequate 
to guarantee the effective observance of the 
agreed prohibitions and reductions; 


5. Further considers that after the approval of 
the draft treaty by the World Disarmament Con- 
ference this instrument would be open to signature 
and adherence by all States. The treaty would 
enter into force immediately it had been ratified 
by those of the signatories who would be specified 
in the treaty ; 

6. Decides that the treaty should provide that 
the disarmament programme should be carried 
out as described below: 


I. After the constitution and positioning of the 
control organ, which shall be carried out within a 


_ Specified time, and as soon as the control organ 
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reports that it is able effectively to enforce them, 
the following measures shall enter into effect : 


(a) Overall military manpower shall be limited 
_ to levels existing on December 31, 1954 or 
such other date as may be agreed at the 
_ World Disarmament Conference. 


(b) Overall military expenditure, both atomic 
and non-atomic, shall be limited to amounts 
spent in the year ending 31 December 1954 
or such other date as may be agreed at the 
World Disarmament Conference. 


II. As soon as the control organ reports that it 
is able effectively to enforce them, the following 
measures shall enter into effect: 


(a) One-half of the agreed reductions of con- 
ventional armaments and armed forces 
shall take effect; 


(b) On completion of (a) the manufacture of 
- all kinds of nuclear weapons and all other 
prohibited weapons shall cease. 


III. As soon as the control organ reports that it 
is able effectively to enforce them, the following 
measures shall enter into effect: 


| 

(a) [The second half of the agreed reductions of 
‘conventional armaments and armed forces 
shall take effect ; 


(b) On completion of (a): 

@ The total prohibition and elimination 
of nuclear weapons and the conversion 
of existing stocks of nuclear materials 
for peaceful purposes shall be carried 
out; 

The total prohibition and elimination 
of all other prohibited weapons shall 
be carried out. 


(ii) 


7. Expresses the hope that when all the meas- 
ures enumerated above have been carried out the 
armaments and armed forces of the Powers will 
be further reduced to the levels strictly necessary 
for the maintenance of internal security and the 
fulfillment of the obligations of signatory States 
under the terms of the United Nations Charter; 

8. Decides that the control organ shall remain 
in being to ensure that the reductions, prohibi- 
tions and eliminations are faithfully and perma- 
nently observed ; 
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9. Requests the Commission to inform the Gen- 
eral Assembly as soon as the preparation of the 
draft treaty has progressed to a point where, in 
the judgment of the Commission, its programme 
is ready for submission to the World Disarma- 
ment Conference. 

U.K., and U.S. Declaration, 


Canadian, French, 


March 11 

The Delegations of Canada, France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America wish 
to place on record their attitude towards the draft 
resolution introduced by the delegation of the 
USSR on 25 February. The Soviet proposal calls 
for the immediate destruction of stocks of nuclear 
weapons without halting the production of these 
weapons and with no provision for the reduction 
of military manpower and of conventional arma- 
ments. It makes only the barest reference to in- 
ternational control. Moreover, this programme 
would, in the words of the Soviet representative, 
“be carried out here and now without waiting 
for the examination of other questions”—in other 
words, without agreement on the other essential 
elements of the comprehensive disarmament pro- 
gramme which the Sub-Committee was instructed 
to work out. 

As they have repeatedly stated in the Sub-Com- 
mittee, the four Western Delegations are ready to 
discuss the proposals set forth in the Soviet draft 
resolution on the understanding that such pro- 
posals form an integral part of a phased disarma- 
ment programme. However, the Soviet Delega- 
tion has for its part made it clear that the Soviet 
Government has put forward these proposals on a 
completely different basis. In so doing it has 
abandoned the principle laid down in the resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly which was co-spon- 
sored by the Soviet Delegation and approved 
unanimously by the General Assembly on 4 No- 
vember 1954. In these circumstances the Western 
Delegations feel obliged to declare that the Soviet 
draft resolution of 25 February is unacceptable. 

The Soviet Delegation must be aware that the 
other Governments represented on the Sub-Com- 
mittee, and with them the vast majority of the 
nations of the world, could not accept a resolution 
which deliberately violated two of the essential 
principles of any disarmament plan: the necessity 
of ensuring that it should be carried out by stages 
and that it should apply equally to all the ele- 
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ments of the military power of a State. Any dis. 
armament plan, to be acceptable must be drawn up 
in such a way that each of its stages increases the 
security of all parties and not the security of only 
one of the parties at the expense of the others. It 
must provide for genuine and effective interna- 
tional control and inspection, fully competent to 
ensure its effective execution. 

The Western Delegations therefore propose that 
the Sub-Committee should now proceed to a dis- 
cussion of the comprehensive draft resolution [of 
March 8] sponsored by the Delegations of Canada, 


France, the United Kingdom and the United. 


States. This draft resolution is based on the 
Franco-British plan of 11 June 1954, which was 
accepted by the Soviet Government on 30 Septem- 
ber 1954 as the basis of a Disarmament Treaty. 
The Soviet Delegation will have observed that 
the three elements of a disarmament programme 
which in its own draft resolution were singled out 
for prior execution are contained in this four- 
Power draft resolution. The Western Delegations 
would be willing to discuss the three elements of 
the Soviet proposal prior to a discussion of any of 


the other points in their own draft resolution. If, | 


however, the Soviet Delegation insists that its pro- 
posals should be agreed and carried out before 


there can be any examination of other questions | 
and phases of a disarmament programme, the Sub- | 
Committee will unhappily be faced with the pros- | 


pect of deadlock. In that event there could be no 


doubt with whom the responsibility for such a | 


result must lie. 


Canadian, French, U.K., and U.S. Joint Draft Reso- | 


lution, March 12 


The General Assembly (Security Council), 

Recalling its unanimous resolution of 4 Novem- 
ber 1954 referring to the need for a draft inter- 
national disarmament convention to provide inter 


alia for major reduction of all armed forces and | 


all conventional armaments; 
Recalling that the Anglo-French proposals of 
11 June 1954 on the phasing of a disarmament 


programme have been accepted as a basis for | 
a draft international disarmament convention as | 


stated in the draft resolution of the USSR of 
8 October 1954; 


Noting that the Anglo-French proposals pro- | 
vide for major reductions in all armed forces | 


and conventional armaments; 
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Considers that the provisions in a draft dis- 
armament convention relating to reductions in 
armed forces and conventional armaments should 
be based on the following principles: 


(a) There shall be major reductions in the 
armed forces of the United States, the 
USSR, France, China and the United 
Kingdom. 


There shall be an agreed level of armed 
forces to which all States in excess of it 
shall reduce, so that no State shall have 
armed forces strong enough to be a serious 
threat to international peace. 


(c) The levels of all States’ armed forces shall 
be established at fixed agreed limits or 
shall be calculated on the basis of simple 
agreed criteria, including demographic, 
geographic, economic and political factors, 
with the objective of reducing the possibil- 
ity of aggression and avoiding a disequi- 
librium of power dangerous to international 
peace and security. 


(d) No State shall be entitled to increase its 
armed forces above the levels existing at 
the entry into force of the disarmament 
convention, except that special arrange- 
ments will have to be made for certain 
specified States which will provide for 
levels of armed forces and armaments in 
accordance with the principles set out in 
paragraph (c) above. 


(b 


— 


(e) The agreed levels of armed forces shall 
apply not only to armies, navies and air 
forces, but also to all para-military forces 
and all internal security forces of a mili- 
tary type. 

(f) No State shall retain or acquire any arma- 
ments and equipment in excess of those 
quantities agreed upon for the maintenance 
of the armed forces permitted under the 
Convention. The levels and types of such 
armaments and equipment shall be such as 
to prevent undue concentration of total 
permitted armed forces in a manner which 
might threaten international peace and 
security. 

Requests the Disarmament Commission in its 

preparation of a draft international disarmament 
convention, in accordance with General Assembly 
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resolution 502 (VI) of 11 January 1952,5 to take 
full account of these principles. 


Soviet Draft Resolution, March 18 


‘The General Assembly instructs the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Commission to prepare and 
submit for confirmation by the Security Council 
a draft international convention (treaty) de- 
signed to strengthen peace and increase interna- 
tional security and providing for the prohibition 
of atomic, hydrogen and other weapons of mass 
destruction and their elimination from the arma- 
ments of States, a substantial reduction in arma- 
ments and the establishment of international con- 
trol over the implementation of these decisions on 
the basis of the French and United Kingdom pro- 
posals of 11 June 1954. 

Accordingly, the convention (treaty) should 
contain the following basic provisions: 

(1) The following measures shall be taken 
simultaneously : 


(a) In the course of six months (or one year), 
States shall reduce their armaments, armed 
forces and budgetary appropriations for 
military requirements to the extent of 50 
percent of the agreed norms. Armaments 
and armed forces shall be reduced from the 
strength of armaments and armed forces 
existing on 1 January 1955, and appropria- 
tions shall be reduced from the amount of 
appropriations for military requirements 
during 1955. 


States parties te the convention (treaty) shall 
pledge themselves, as a first step towards the re- 
duction of armaments and armed forces, not to 
ner their armaments and armed forces above 
the level of 1 January 1955 and not to increase 
their appropriations for military requirements 
above the level of the appropriations for these 
purposes in 1955. 

In the case of the United States, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, France, China and the 
United Kingdom, a major reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces is considered to be neces- 
sary; and with a view to the execution of fur- 
ther measures relating to general disarmament, 
it is algo considered necessary to convene in 1955 
a world conference on the general reduction of 
armaments and the prohibition of atomic weap- 


5 BULLETIN of Mar. 31, 1952, p. 507. 
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ons, to be attended by States both Members and 
non-Members of the United Nations. 

In establishing the norms for the reduction of 
armaments of States, simple agreed criteria, in- 
cluding demographic, geographic, economic and 
political factors shall be taken into account, with 
a view to the strengthening of world peace and 
international security and the diminution of the 
threat of aggression. 


(b) For the purpose of supervising the ful- 
filment by States of the obligations in con- 
nection with the reduction of armaments 
and armed forces provided for in subpara- 
graph (a), a temporary international con- 
trol commission shall be established under 
the Security Council with the right to re- 
quire States to provide the necessary 
information on the measures taken by them 
to reduce armaments and armed forces. 
The commission shall take the necessary 
steps to supervise the fulfilment by States 
of the obligations assumed by them in con- 
nection with the reduction of armaments, 
armed forces and appropriations for mili- 
tary requirements. States shall periodi- 
cally supply the commission at established 
intervals with information concerning the 
implementation of the measures provided 
for in the convention (treaty). 


(2) On completion of the measures referred to 
in paragraph (1), the following measures shall 
be taken simultaneously : 


(a) In the course of six months (or one year), 
States shall reduce their armaments, 
armed forces and budgetary appropria- 
tions for military requirements by the re- 
maining 50 per cent of the agreed norms 
from the strength of armaments and armed 
forces existing on 1 January 1955 and 
shall reduce their appropriations from the 
amount of appropriations for military re- 
quirements during 1955; 


(b) A complete prohibition of atomic, hydro- 
gen and other weapons of mass destruction 
shall be carried into effect, the production 
of such weapons shall be discontinued and 
they shall be entirely eliminated from the 
armaments of States; all existing atomic 
materials shall be used only for peaceful 


purposes. 
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The carrying out of these measures must be con. 
pleted not later than the carrying out of the meas 
ures taken for the reduction of armaments and 
armed forces referred to in paragraph (2) (a), 
and the production of atomic and hydrogen weap. 
ons shall cease immediately, as soon as a start js 
made with the reduction of armaments, armed 
forces and appropriations for military require 
ments in respect of the remaining 50 per cent of 
the agreed norms. States shall institute a stand. 
ing international organ for the supervision of the 
implementation of the convention (treaty) on the 
prohibition of atomic, hydrogen and other weap. 
ons of mass destruction, the discontinuance of the 
production of these weapons and their elimination 
from the armaments of States and the reduction 
of armaments, armed forces and appropriations 
for military requirements. This international or. 
gan shall have powers to exercise supervision, in- 
cluding inspection on a continuing basis, to the| 
extent necessary to ensure implementation of the 
convention by all States. 

In all States signatories to the convention, the 
international control organ shall have its own per- 
manent staff of inspectors, having unrestricted 
access, within the limits of the supervisory func-| 
tions they exercise, to all establishments subject 
to control. | 

Staff recruited to carry out the work of inspec- 
tion shall be selected on an international basis. 


(3) It is to be hoped that when all the measures | 
enumerated above have been carried out, the arma- 
ments and armed forces of the Powers will be| 
further reduced to the levels strictly necessary for| 
the maintenance of internal security and the ful-| 
fillment of the obligations of signatory States un-| 
der the terms of the United Nations Charter. 








Anglo-French Memorandum, March 29 
Reduction of Armed Forces 


The United Kingdom and France consider that 
there should be major reductions in the armed 
forces of the five permanent members of the Secu: | 
rity Council. To this end they are each pre. 
pared to reduce their overall armed forces to 4 
total of 650,000 men, as part of a general scheme | 
of reductions which would provide that: 


(1) There shall be a uniform ceiling for the, 
three other permanent members of the Security | 
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Council which shall be fixed at a figure between one 
and one and a half million men. 

(2) The forces permitted to other States shall in 
all cases be considerably lower than the levels 
established for the five permanent members of the 
Security Council. 

(3) No State shall be entitled to increase its 
armed forces above the levels existing at the entry 
into force of the disarmament convention, except 
that special arrangements will have to be made 
for certain specified States which will provide for 
levels of armed forces and armaments such as 
will reduce the possibility of aggression and avoid 
a disequilibrium of power dangerous to interna- 
tional peace and security. 


Canadian, French, U.K., and U.S. Amendment 
of March 31 to Four Power Draft Resolution of 
March 8 

Between the present paragraphs 6 and 7 insert 
anew paragraph 7, as follows, and renumber the 
succeeding paragraphs accordingly: 

7. Considers that the disarmament treaty should estab- 
lish time-limits applicable to the various limitations, re- 
ductions and prohibitions described in paragraph 6, sub- 
ject to any extension of time which may be essential in any 
phase to permit States to complete these measures. 


Canadian, French, U.K., and U.S. Amendments 
of April 1 to Four Power Draft Resolution of March 8 

1. Paragraph 6 I (a) is amended by inserting 
before “overall” the words “Conventional arma- 
ments and”. 

2. Add to paragraph 6 a final sub-paragraph as 
follows: 

The measures mentioned in sub-paragraphs II and III 


above shall be accompanied by consequent reductions in 
overall military expenditures. 


Canadian, French, U.K., and U.S. Proposal on 
Nuclear Disarmament, April 18 

The delegations of Canada, France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America make 
the following proposal in relation to the destruc- 
tion and prohibition of nuclear and other weapons 
of mass destruction and the conversion for peace- 
ful purposes of all stocks of fissile material in the 
possession of any State. 


(1) A disarmament treaty shall include provi- 
sion for the total prohibition of the use and 
manufacture of nuclear and other weapons of 
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mass destruction and for the elimination of ex- 
isting stocks; these measures shall be fitted in 
with reductions in armed forces and arms in such 
a way that no country’s security will be endan- 
gered in the process; 

(2) the elimination of nuclear and other weap- 
ons of mass destruction must be supervised by an 
effective system of international control; 

(3) when all nuclear and other weapons of mass 
destru¢tion have been eliminated and all stocks of 
such weapons destroyed, all States signatory to the 
Disarmament Treaty shall convert and devote 
their supplies of fissile material to peaceful pur- 
poses only ; 

(4) all States signatory to the Disarmament 
Treaty which produce fissile material or possess 
scientific knowledge or experience in the nuclear 
field shall contribute to the fullest extent to the 
promotion of the peaceful uses of nuclear energy 
by all suitable means, and in particular through 
the International Atomic Energy Agency; 

(5) ito this end, the States signatory to the 
Disarmament Treaty : 


(a) shall encourage and assist world-wide re- 
‘search and development, including full 
‘freedom to exchange information relating 
to industrial, medical and other peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy ; 


‘shall make provision for nuclear materials 
‘to meet the need for research in and prac- 
‘tical applications of nuclear energy for 
‘peaceful purposes, including the produc- 
tion of eléctric power; 

(c) shall foster the interchange of scientific, 
‘medical and technical information in the 
| field of the peaceful uses of nuclear energy ; 


(b 


— 


‘shall pay special regard to the needs of 
‘underdeveloped territories; 

shall seek to devote a proportion of the 
savings resulting from world-wide dis- 
armament and from the elimination of 
nuclear weapons to assistance in this field. 


(a 


— 


(e) 


Anglo-French Memorandum on Prohibition and 
Elimination of Nuclear Weapons, April 19 

The Soviet representative has claimed that the 
disarmament programme put forward by the West- 
ern Powers in their draft resolution of 8 March is 
unco-ordinated and that the prohibition of atomic 
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weapons and the conversion of stocks of such 
weapons to peaceful purposes should be carried 
out simultaneously with the second half of the 
agreed reductions in armed forces and conven- 
tional armaments. 

The delegations of France and the United King- 
dom agree that it is desirable that the reductions 
in armed forces and conventional armaments 
should be better co-ordinated with the abolition 
of nuclear weapons. In order to reach agreement 
on this point they suggest that the Soviet delega- 
tion should agree that the production of nuclear 
weapons should cease at the earlier stage proposed 
in paragraph 6 IT of the Western Powers’ draft 
resolution of 8 March, instead of at the later stage 
suggested in the Soviet draft resolution of 19 
March.® For their part they would be prepared 
to agree that the prohibition of the use of nuclear 
weapons and the process of eliminating all nuclear 
stocks should be carried out at the same time as 
the final quarter of the agreed reductions in armed 
forces and conventional armaments begins, i. e. 
when 75 per cent of those reductions have been 
completed. 

This proposal would entail amending the West- 
ern draft resolution of 8 March in the following 
respects (new words underlined) : 

Paragraph 6 II to read: 

As soon as the control organ reports that it is able effec- 


tively to enforce them, the following measures shall enter 
into effect: 


(a) One-half of the agreed reductions of conventional 
armaments and armed forces shall take effect; 


(b) On completion of (a), the manufacture of atomic, 
hydrogen and all other weapons of mass destruction 





shall cease. 
Paragraph 6 III to read: 


As soon as the control organ reports that it is able effec- 
tively to enforce them, the following measures shall enter 
into effect: 


(a) the third quarter of the agreed reductions of con- 
ventional armaments and armed forces shall take 
effect ; 





(b) on completion of (a), a complete prohibition on 
the use of atomic, hydrogen and other weapons of 





mass destruction shall come into force. Simul- 
taneously, the elimination of these weapons and 








*The reference is to a revision of the Mar. 18 draft 
resolution. 
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the final quarter of the agreed reductions in arme( 
forces and conventional armaments shall begin; 
and both processes shall be completed within the 
time-limit laid down in the Disarmament Treaty, 
All atomic materials shall then be used only for 
peaceful purposes. 


Paragraph 6 III (b) (ii) to be deleted. 

The Delegations of France and the United 
Kingdom wish to make it clear that this proposal 
is dependent on agreement being reached on two 
essential elements in the disarmament programme, 
namely, (a) drastic reductions in the armed forces 
and conventional armaments of the great Powers 
so that an equilibrium is attained as suggested in 
the Anglo-French memorandum of 29 March 1955, 
and (b) the institution of an effective system of 
control which would operate throughout the whole | 
disarmament programme. 




















Canadian, French, U.K., and U.S. Joint Draft : 
Resolution on the Principles of Controls, April 21 | 

The General Assembly (Security Council), 

Recalling its unanimously adopted resolution | 
of 4 November 1954, referring to the need for a | 
draft international disarmament treaty to provide | 
inter alia for the establishment of a control organ 
with rights, powers and functions adequate to 
guarantee the effective observance of the major 
reductions in armed forces and conventional 
armaments and the total prohibition of the manu- 
facture and use of nuclear weapons, 

Recalling that the Anglo-French proposals of 
11 June 1954 on the phasing of a disarmament 
programme have been accepted as a basis for a 





draft international disarmament treaty as stated | 





organ § 
ciples : 
A. T 


necessa 
by all 1 
and gu 
provisi 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


in the draft resolutions of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics of 20 October 19547 and of 19 


March 1955,° 


fecalling that the Anglo-French proposals 


provide that the control organ must be in posi- 


tion and able to carry out its tasks effectively be- | 
fore each phase of the disarmament programme | 


begins, and consequently require its progressive 
development and expansion, 
Recommends that the provisions of the draft 


disarmament treaty relating to the responsibili- | 


ties, functions, powers and rights of the control 


7U.N. doc. A/C.1/750/Rev. 1. 
*The reference is to a revision of the Mar. 18 draft 
resolution. 
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‘equipment, and materials, including stocks 


armed} organ should be based on the following prin- 

begin; | ciples: of nuclear materials, are disposed of or 
hin the} A, The control organ shall have, to the extent utilized in accordance with the terms of the 
Treaty} necessary to ensure implementation of the treaty ‘disarmament treaty ; 





by all nations, full responsibility for supervising 
and guaranteeing effective observance of all the 
provisions of the disarmament treaty including: 


(4) To organize and conduct field and aerial 
‘surveys in connexion with the above func- 
‘tions and for the purpose of determining 
‘whether all installations and facilities have 


ited (1) The limitations on levels of conventional 
posal armaments and overall military manpower, been disclosed ; 
1 two and on overall military expenditures in- (5) To conduct such research as is necessary to 
mime, cluding both atomic and nonatomic (para- ‘keep itself in the forefront of nuclear 
Orces graph 6 I (a) and (b) of the four-power ‘knowledge and to enable it to be fully ef- 
prea draft resolution of 8 March 1955) ; fective in eliminating the destructive uses 
od 1} (2) The major reductions in armed forces and of nuclear energy, so that such energy shall 
1955, conventional armaments (paragraphs 6 IT be used only for peaceful purposes; 
ey (a) and 6 IIT (a) of the four-power draft (6) To report and provide information to the 
: resolution of 8 March 1955) ; |Security Council, the General Assembly and 
_ (3) The total prohibition of manufacture and ‘the signatory States and to make recom- 
— use, and the elimination of nuclear weap- ‘mendations concerning appropriate action 
il 2 ons and all other weapons of mass destruc- by them in the event of violation of the 
tion, as well as conversion of existing stocks disarmament treaty ; 
ie of nuclear materials to peaceful uses (7) |To take such measures provided for in the 
— (paragraphs 6 II (b), 6 U1 (b) of the ‘treaty as may be necessary to deal with 
“— four-power draft resolution of 8 March ‘violations of the disarmament treaty pend- 
gan 1955) 5 ‘ing action by the Security Council, the 
a (4) The continued supervision of permitted ‘General Assembly or the signatory States, 
jor | atomic energy installations and facilities. and to call upon the party concerned and its 
nal} —_-B. In order to enable it to carry out these re- a ee ee 


sponsibilities and functions, the control organ 
shall be accorded powers to be exercised in accord- 


‘out prejudice to the rights, claims or posi- 
ition of the party concerned. 


of | ance with the terms of the disarmament treaty and C. In order to ensure that the international 
ont | which shall include the following: officials of the control organ are continuously in a 
Pr a S| ° op 84,0 “: 
ai | (1) To determine, within the limits established  Positipn to fulfil their responsibilities, they will 
ot by the disarmament treaty, the details of be granted the right: 
19 | the methods and processes of supervising (1)! to be stationed permanently in the coun- 
and guaranteeing the effective observance tries adhering to the disarmament agree- 
of the various phases of agreed limitations, ‘ieee 
ee reductions, and prohibitions, in order to en- ; ; 
s1- ; ; (2) of unrestricted access to, egress from and 
sure that the disarmament programme is | sve , es 
e- . ; : . travel within the territory of participating 
carried out as rapidly as possible and with S d cas Ee 
ne safety ‘and equity for all; tates, an unrestricte access to all in- 
e ‘ ; : ; stallations and facilities as required by them 
(2) a stay wae — na pact - 'for the effective performance of their re- 
information required at each stage of the | sponsibilities and functions; 


| 
: 


disarmament programme laid down in the 
four-power draft resolution of 8 March 
1955, with respect to all armaments and 
armed forces and related instailations and 
facilities ; 

(3) To ensure that installations, facilities, 
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(3)) of unrestricted use of communication fa- 
cilities necessary for the discharge of their 
responsibilities ; 

(4) of inviolability of person, premises, prop- 

|erty and archives. 
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D. The control organ shall remain in being to 
ensure that the reductions, prohibitions and 
eliminations are faithfully and permanently 
observed. 


U.S. Views on Latest Soviet 
Disarmament Proposals 


STATEMENT BY JAMES J. WADSWORTH! 


Now, for the third time in the subcommittee 
meetings this year, the Soviet Union has reversed 
its line and this time seems to be using ideas and 
language which are similar in many respects to 
the views put forward for many years—by Can- 
ada, France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. My immediate reaction is that ideas 
which have been advocated by Western powers as 
long ago as 1947 are at last being seriously consid- 
ered by the Soviet Union. Clearly, our patience 
and persistence is paying off on some points. We 
welcome this development. 

The Soviet Union now also seems to recognize 
that progress on the issue of disarmament is 
closely related to progress in other areas of inter- 
national relations—a point the United States has 
long emphasized. Obviously the subcommittee 
was not created to dea’ with many of these issues, 
and I would therefore think it improper to com- 
ment on the wide range of problems brought in. 
They affect the interests of a good many states not 
represented in the subcommittee. 

However, many questions must be asked and we 
hope will now be answered. For example, if we 
do not provide a really effective means of seeing 
to it that agreements reached are carried out in 
fact, then we will be deluding not only ourselves 
but all the peoples of the world who hope and long 
for real disarmament. In this connection, the sec- 
tions of the Soviet proposals concerning interna- 
tional control and inspection still appear to fall 
short of the minimum safety requirements. It 
is not clear that the control organ’s inspectors can 
go everywhere and see everything necessary to 
make sure that forbidden munitions are not being 


* Issued at London on May 11 (press release 261). Am- 
bassador Wadsworth is U.S. representative to the meet- 
ings of the subcommittee of the U.N. Disarmament 
Commission. 
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manufactured or that nuclear weapons are not be- 
ing secreted. It will require some time before 
we will know what is the true Soviet position on 
this crucial question of controls. 

The United States wants to see force and the 
threat of force, in all its forms, ended as an in. 
strument of international relations. We recog. 
nize the urgency of the problem, and we recognize 
too its difficulty. We will neither be deterred by 
difficulty, nor accept shadow for substance, in a 
matter so gravely affecting the freedom and the 
security of all men. 

In this spirit we will give the Soviet position 
the most responsible consideration. 


SOVIET PROPOSALS OF MAY 10 


Declaration 


The General Assembly, 

Recognizing the heavy responsibility which rests with 
the United Nations for the maintenance of peace among 
the peoples, considers it its duty to draw the attention of 
all States to the situation which is at present developing 
in relations between States. 


More than ever before, the peoples, which so recently | 


experienced the Second World War with the heavy loss 
of life and the vast material destruction that war in- 
flicted, are displaying an unflinching will for peace. 


As a result of this deep desire of the peoples for peace, 
it has already proved possible to bring the bloodshed in | 
Korea and Indo-China to an end and thereby to create | 
more favourable conditions for the settlement of other | 


outstanding international problems. 


At the same time, the peoples are showing a legitimate 


concern for the fate of peace, with particular reference to 
the situation which is developing in Europe and Asia. 
This concern has found expression, in particular, in the 
resolutions adopted at the conference of Asian and Afri- 
can countries held recently in Bandung, which was of 
great importance in the struggle for peace, freedom and 
the independence of peoples. 

So far from improving, the situation in some areas of 
the world is at present deteriorating, and mutual distrust 
between States is becoming intensified. The absence of 
the necessary confidence in relations between States is 
the chief obstacle to the settlement of outstanding prob- 
lems both in Europe and in Asia. 

This applies pre-eminently to relations between the 
great Powers, which bear the primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of universal peace and the security of 
peoples. 

Despite the obligations assumed by the great Powers, 
together with the other States Members of the United 
Nations, to co-operate with a view to the maintenance of 
peace and international security, the relations between 
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them do not correspond with these requirements. Mis- 
trust in relations between the Powers led, after the end 
of the Second World War, to the rise of the threat of a 
new war still more terrible in its consequences. 

As a result of this mistrust, particularly in the relations 
between the permanent members of the Security Council, 
the armaments race is assuming ever-increasing propor- 
tions, and land, naval and air forces are steadily in- 
creasing. The supreme achievements of science and 
technique are being used to produce the most destructive 
means for exterminating human beings. The armaments 
race has assumed particularly large proportions in the 
production of the highly dangerous atomic and hydrogen 
weapons. 

Large numbers of foreign military bases are being es- 
tablished on the territory of other States, a fact which 
is causing legitimate anxiety to the States in whose vi- 
cinity these bases are being established. The creation of 
such bases is also increasingly endangering the security 
of the States on whose territory they are established. 
The existence of these bases, many of which are being 
used for the preparations for atomic war that are being 
carried out by certain Powers, is still further intensifying 
mistrust in relations between States and increasing in- 
ternational tension. 

As a result of all this, the world has for many years 
been in a state of “cold war”, and the military prepara- 
tions of States are laying a constantly increasing burden 
on the shoulders of the peoples. 

Despite the fact that as long ago as 1947 the General 
Assembly unanimously adopted a decision condemning 
all forms of propaganda “either designed or likely to pro- 
voke or encourage any threat to the peace, breach of the 
peace or act of aggression”, propaganda for a new war 
is being openly carried on in a number of States. Calls 
to war, far from being brought to a stop, have become 
increasingly frequent in the press, on the radio and in 
public statements; and especially frequent, in recent 
times, have been calls for atomic war. 

The former traditional economic and trade links be- 
tween numerous States, developed over many years, have 
been broken, with all the resulting adverse consequences 
for international economic co-operation. 

The situation that has arisen requires that immediate 
and effective action should be taken to relax international 
tension and to strengthen mutual confidence in relations 
between States. This can only be achieved if an end is put 
to the “cold war” and if the propaganda for a new war 
which is being carried on in certain States, with its ac- 
companying incitement of enmity and hatred between 
peoples and its inflaming of certain peoples against others, 
is brought to a stop. 

Continuance of the propaganda which is being carried 
on in certain countries with a view to fanning war hys- 
teria, as also incitement to war, can only intensify inter- 
national tension and mutual distrust between States, 
thereby intensifying the threat of a new world war. 

On the other hand, the cessation of the “cold war” be- 
tween States would help to bring about a relaxation of 
international tension, the creation of the necessary con- 
fidence in international relations, the removal of the 
threat of a new war and the establishment of conditions 
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permitting a peaceful and tranquil life of the peoples. 
This, in turn, would create the requisite conditions for the 
execution of a broad disarmament programme, with the 





Subcommittee Agrees To Recess Talks 


Statement by Ambassador Wadsworth * 


In concert with the other members of the subcom- 
mittee, it has been agreed that a pause at this point | 
would be valuable. We plan to resume our discus- | 
sions in New York on June 1. Our subcommittee | 
has, been meeting for almost 3 months. We have | 
examined a great many of the complex issues 
which must be solved in order to achieve the end | 
of a general disarmament program called for by | 
the (United Nations, a program which will protect 
the interests of all states. 

I jhave called attention to the fact that the So- 
viet; Union’s proposals of May 10 present, in many 
respects, the Soviet version of proposals previously 
made by various of the Western Powers. However, 
the important fact is not the original authorship of 
many of these ideas. What is important is the fact 
that; to a measurable degree, the gaps between us_ | 
seen to have been lessened. The United States 
is pleased to have helped bring this about. | 

Much remains to be done. In doing it, one of our 
majdr jobs will be to provide a really effective sys- 
tem of safeguards, to make sure that both nuclear 
and conventional disarmament is being carried out. 
This! is one important way to contribute to inter- 
national trust and confidence. This trust, this con- 
fidence, cannot be created overnight by words alone; 
it will require much more than that. President 
Eisenhower said recently, “There can be no true 
disarmament without peace, and there can be no 
real peace without very material disarmament.” 
We hope that progress in settling outstanding in- 
ternational problems and progress toward disarma- 
mentiwill go hand in hand. The United States will 
contipue—patiently, realistically, persistently—to 
work/for this progress. 














1 Iskued at London on May 18 (U.S./U.N. press 
releage 2160). 











establisliment of the necessary international control over 
its implementation. 


To these ends, the General Assembly: 


ble Recommends all States to take the necessary steps to 
ensure s¢rupulous compliance with the General Assembly 
resolution condemning all forms of propaganda for a new 
war, to put an end to all calls for war and for the kin- 
dling of {hostility between peoples in the press, on the 
radio, in the cinema and in public statements. Failure 
to comply with this recommendation shall be regarded as 
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a violation by a State of its international duty and of its 
obligations to the United Nations, namely, to abstain in 
its international relations from the threat or the use of 
force and not to permit violations of the territorial integ- 
rity or political independence of any State. 

2. Notes with satisfaction the successes achieved in the 
talks between the interested States on the Korean ques- 
tion—which led to the termination of the war in Korea— 
and also on the question of the cessation of hostilities in 
Indo-China. Two dangerous hotbeds of war in the Far 
East were thereby eliminated. 

As a result of negotiations between interested States it 
has also proved possible to settle the question of the con- 
clusion of a Treaty of State with Austria, providing for 
the restoration of an independent Austria. The settle- 
ment of the Austrian question constitutes a new and im- 
portant contribution to the consolidation of peace in Eu- 
rope and promotes the creation of conditions for the suc- 
cessful settlement of other outstanding post-war problems, 

All this testifies to the fact that the possibilities of 
settling outstanding international problems by means of 
negotiations between States in the interests of peace, 
freedom and the national independence of peoples have 
by no means been exhausted. 

3. Considers that the reduction of international tension 
and the creation of the requisite confidence between 
States would be promoted if the Four Powers—the Soviet 
Union, the United States, the United Kingdom and 
France—would immediately withdraw their armies of 
occupation from the territory of Germany inside their 
national frontiers, with the exception of strictly limited 
contingents of forces left temporarily in German ter- 
ritory pending the conclusion of an agreement for their 
complete withdrawal. These ends would also be served 
by the formation of strictly limited contingents of local 
police forces in both parts of Germany and the estab- 
lishment of joint control by the Four Powers over the 
execution of the relevant agreement. 

The General Assembly will welcome any other steps 
which the Four Powers may take with a view to with- 
drawing their forces from German territory, and also 
with a view to facilitating the settlement of the German 
problem in the interest of European security and the 
national unification of Germany as a single peace-loving 
and democratic State. 

4. Considers it necessary that the permanent members 
of the Security Council should reach agreement on the 
liquidation of foreign military bases on the territory 
of other States and inform the Security Council and the 
General Assembly of the results. Such an agreement 
would be of great importance for the reduction of inter- 
national tension and the removal of mistrust in relations 
between States, and would help to create the necessary 
conditions for ending the armaments race. 

5. Invites States having experience in the production 
of atomic materials and atomic energy to give extensive 
industrial and scientific and technical assistance to other 
countries in the field of the peaceful use of atomic 
energy, without subordinating such assistance to any 
demands of a political or military nature. 

6. Invites the States concerned to settle outstanding 
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questions in the Far Hast in accordance with the princi- 
ples of sovereignty and territorial integrity, since the 
existing situation of tension in certain areas of the Far 
East is fraught with the danger of a new war and con- 
stitutes a serious threat to the maintenance of universal 


peace. 

7. Considers it necessary that States, in their eco 
nomic relations, should remove every form of discrimi- 
nation impeding the development of broad economic 
co-operation between them, particularly in the field of 
trade. The rupture of the old-established former trade 
links between States is prejudicial to both private and 
State interests. ‘The removal of such discrimination and 
the broad development of international trade relations 
based on the principle of mutual benefit will help to 
consolidate friendly relations between States and will 
promote the improvement of the well-being of peoples. 
Without the removal of these obstacles to the develop- 
ment of international trade no genuine relaxation of ten- 
sion in international relations can be anticipated. 

A further important means for the improvement of 
mutual understanding and the reconciliation of peoples 
is the development of international cultural relations, 
notably through the extensive interchange of delegations, | 
through mutual visits by representatives of industry, 
agriculture, trade, science, culture and art and by stu 
dent delegations, and through the development of 
tourism. 
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8. Decides to place on the agenda of its next session 
the question of the results achieved through the imple 
mentation by States of the provisions of this Declaration, | 
having regard to the fact that the implementation of | 
these provisions will correspond to the desire of the peo- 
ples for peace, will promote the creation of the necessary | 
confidence between States and will thereby facilitate the 
carrying into effect of a broad disarmament programme, 
with the establishment of effective international control | 
over its execution. 
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Concerning the Conclusion of an International Con: | 
vention on the Reduction of Armaments and the | 
Prohibition of Atomic Weapons 


The General Assembly (Security Council), 

Seeking to deliver mankind from a new and destructive | 
war, to reduce the tension in relations between States, and | 
to relieve the peoples of the heavy burden of taxation they 
bear as a result of the continuing armaments race, 

Desirous of rendering possible the use of resources thus 
released to improve the well-being of the peoples and to 
afford extensive assistance to the economically under | i 
developed countries, 

Instructs the United Nations Disarmament Commissio? | 
to draw up and submit for the approval of the Security 
Council a draft “international convention (treaty) on the | 
question of the reduction of armaments and the prohibi-| 
tion of atomic, hydrogen and other weapons of mass de- | 
struction”. 

Such a convention, having as its purpose the strengthet- 
ing of peace and international security, shall provide for: 


(a) the complete prohibition of the use and productiol 
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both of nuclear and of all other weapons of mass 
destruction, and the conversion of existing stocks of 
nuclear weapons for peaceful purposes ; 


(b) a major reduction in all armed forces and all con- 
ventional armaments; 


(c) the establishment of a control organ with rights 
and powers and functions adequate to guarantee in 
the case of all States alike the effective observance 
of the agreed prohibitions and reductions. 


Accordingly, the convention (treaty) shall contain the 
pasic provisions set forth hereunder relating to the execu- 
tion of measures for the reduction of the conventional 
armaments of States, the prohibition of atomic, hydrogen 
and other weapons of mass destruction and the procedure 
for the carrying out of these measures in two stages: 


First Stage—Measures To Be Taken in 1956 
The following measures shall be taken in 1956: 


1. The States Parties to the convention (treaty) shall 
pledge themselves, as a first step towards the reduction of 
armaments and armed forces, not to increase their armed 
forces and conventional armaments above the level ob- 
taining on 31 December 1954. They shall also pledge 
themselves not to increase their appropriations for armed 
forees and armaments, including atomic weapons, above 
the level of the expenditures effected for those purposes 
during the year ended 31 December 1954. 
| The above-mentioned measures shall be carried out 
within two months of the entry into force of the corre- 
sponding agreement. 
| The United States, the USSR, China, the United King- 
dom and France shall furnish the Disarmament Com- 
| mission, within one month after the entry into force of 
the convention (treaty), with full official figures of their 
| armed forces, conventional armaments and expenditures 
for military requirements. 

2. An agreed level shall be established to which armed 
forces of all States in excess of that level shall be reduced, 
in order that no State may possess armed forces capable 
of constituting a serious threat to international peace. 
| A substantial reduction shall be effected in the armed 
| forces of the United States, the USSR, China, the United 
| Kingdom and France. To these ends the above-mentioned 





| five Powers shall undertake to reduce the strength of 
their armed forces so that they do not exceed the follow- 

| ing figures: 
Wilited StAtes so 1,000,000 to 1,500,000. 

| Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 

SIN tices erwcenisiaiosabtbaie 1,000,000 to 1,500,000. 

| (Clu) Se ne 1,000,000 to 1,500,000. 

| United Kingdom_______--_-__ 50,000. 

r 650,000. 
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The five Powers shall pledge themselves also to reduce 
their conventional armaments correspondingly. 

The above-mentioned five Powers shall in the course of 
one year effect a reduction in their armed forces and 
armaments by 50 per cent of the difference between the 
level of their armed forces and armaments obtaining on 
31 December 1954 and the reduced level of the armed 
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forces and armaments of each of these States established 
in accordance with the pledges made by them as set forth 
hereinatiove. 

Appropriations by States for armed forces and con- 
ventional armaments shall be reduced correspondingly. 

3. There shall be convened, not later than during the 
first half of 1956, a world conference on the general reduc- 
tion of armaments and the prohibition of atomic weapons, 
to be attended by States both Members and non-Members 
of the United Nations, with a view to determining the 
size of the reduction of the armaments and armed forces 
of the other States and to prohibiting atomic weapons. 

The strength of the armed forces which other States 
shall be authorized to retain, shall in all cases be consid- 
erably lower than the levels established for the five per- 
manent members of the Security Council. 

The size of the reduction in the armaments of States, 
including those of the permanent members of the Security 
Council, shall be established on the basis of simple agreed 
criteria, including demographic, geographic, economic and 
political |factors, with a view to the strengthening of 
world peace and international security and the diminu- 
tion of the threat of aggression. 

4. As gne of the first measures for the execution of the 
programme for the reduction of armaments and the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons, States possessing atomic and 
hydrogen weapons shall pledge themselves to discontinue 
tests of these weapons. 

With q view to supervision of the fulfilment by States 
of the afore-mentioned pledge, an international commis- 
sion shall be set up which shall be required to report to 
the Security Council and the General Assembly. 

5. Simultaneously with the initiation of measures to 
effect the first half of the agreed reduction of the arma- 
ments and armed forces of the five Powers to the pre- 
scribed levels and before the entry into force of the 
agreement on the complete prohibition of atomic weapons, 
States shall solemnly pledge themselves not to use nuclear 
weapons, which they shall regard as prohibited to them. 
Exceptions to this rule may be permitted for purposes 
of defen¢e against aggression, when a decision to that 
effect is taken by the Security Council. 

6. States possessing military, naval and air bases in 
the territories of other States shall pledge themselves to 
liquidate |such bases. 

The question of the bases to be liquidated during the 
first stage shall be dealt with by supplementary agreement. 

The carrying out of these measures must promote the 
strengthening of the requisite confidence between States 
and facilitate the execution of the measures for the reduc- 
tion of armaments and the prohibition of atomic weapons 
envisaged for the second stage. 





Second Stage—Measures To Be Taken in 1957 


The following measures shall be taken in 1957: 


a, The | production of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
shall be discontinued immediately, and budgetary appro- 
priations | of States for military requirements shall be 
reduced correspondingly. 

2. The United States, the USSR, China, the United 
Kingdom and France shali, in the course of one year, 
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reduce their armed forces and armaments by the remain- 
ing 50 per cent of the difference between the level of the 
armed forces and armaments of each of these five States 
obtaining on 31 December 1954 and the reduced level of 
the armed forces and armaments of each of these States 
established in accordance with the pledges made by them 
under the convention. These States shall correspondingly 
reduce their appropriations for armed forces and conven- 
tional armaments. 

During this stage, measures with a view to the re- 
duction of the armaments and armed forces of other 
States to the extent established for them at the world 
conference shall also be completed. 

3. After the reduction of armed forces and conventional 
armaments has been carried out to the extent of 75 per 
cent of the total reduction laid down in the convention, 
a complete prohibition on the use of atomic, hydrogen and 
other weapons of mass destruction shall come into effect. 
The elimination of such weapons from the armaments of 
States and their destruction shall begin simultaneously 
with the final 25 per cent of the agreed reductions of 
armed forces and conventional armaments; and both 
these processes shall be completed within the time-limits 
in 1957. All atomic materials shall thereafter be used 
exclusively for peaceful purposes. 

States shall pledge themselves to promote extensive 
international co-operation in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. This co-operation shall include the free exchange 
of information concerning the use of atomic energy in 
industry, agriculture and medicine and in other branches 
of economic and scientific activity. In this connexion, 
special attention shall be given to assistance to economi- 
cally under-developed countries. Such assistance shall 
not be subordinated to any demands of a political or 
military nature. 

States shall endeavour to devote a portion of the savings 
achieved through world-wide disarmament and the elimi- 
nation of nuclear weapons to the extensive use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. 

4, Measures for the liquidation of all foreign military, 
naval and air bases on the territories of other States 
shall be completed. 

On the completion of all the measures enumerated above, 
it would be desirable that the Powers should further 
reduce their armaments and armed forces to the levels 
strictly necessary for the maintenance of internal se- 
curity and the fulfilment of the obligations of signatory 
States under the terms of the United Nations Charter. 

The question of the obligations of China, as one of the 
permanent members of the Security Council, under the 
convention on the reduction of armaments and the pro- 
hibition of atomic, hydrogen, and other weapons of mass 
destruction shall be the subject of consideration, in which 
the People’s Republic of China shall participate. 


Concerning International Control Over the Reduc- 
tion of Armaments and the Prohibition of Atomic 
Weapons 


The General Assembly, 
Recognizing the great importance and the necessity of 
instituting effective international control over the fulfil- 
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ment by States of their obligations under the conventig, 
on the reduction of armaments and armed forces and th 
prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons, 

Notes that the requisite conditions for the institutio, 
of a control system which would enjoy the confidence og 
all States and would fully meet the requirements of inter. 
national security do not at present exist. 

It is impossible to disregard the fact that there exist 
at present considerable international tension and mistrust 
in relations between States. It is this that accounts fo 
the fact that, in the conditions of mistrust among State 
which have come into being, barriers of every sort ar 
being erected even in regard to the interchange of indus 
trial, agricultural, scientific, cultural and other delega. 
tions. Such a situation renders difficult the attainment of 
agreement providing for States to grant access to thei 
undertakings, particularly those engaged in military pro 
duction, to foreign control officials who might carry ot 
the inspection of such undertakings. 

In the present circumstances, in which many States an 
displaying legitimate anxiety for their security, it ca 
hardly be expected that they should trustingly provide! 
other States with facilities for access to industrial ani! 
other resources of theirs which are vital to their security,’ 

In so far as the necessary trust does not at the present! 
time exist between States, a situation may arise in whid 
the adoption of decisions on international control will in 
reality be reduced to a mere formality which does not) 
achieve the objective. Such a possibility is the mort| 
inadmissible in that very great fears exist among peace | 
loving peoples, in present conditions, in connexion with! 
the existence of atomic and hydrogen weapons, in regard! 
to which the institution of international control is par 
ticularly difficult. / 

This danger is inherent in the very nature of atomic 
production. It is well known that the production af) 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes can be used for the} 
accumulation of stocks of explosive atomic materials, and! 
for their accumulation in constantly increasing quantities 
This means that States having establishments for the! 
production of atomic energy can accumulate, in contravel:, 
tion of the relevant agreements, large quantities of explo 
sive materials for the production of atomic weapons. The! 
danger of this state of affairs is particularly clear in view 
of the fact that where the requisite quantities of explosive 
atomic materials exist production of actual atomic and| 
hydrogen bombs is technically perfectly feasible and cal 
be effected on a large scale. 

Thus, even given the existence of a formal agreement 01 
international control, opportunities, which cannot be cov: 
ered by the international control system, exist for evading | 
such control and for organizing the clandestine manufat 
ture of atomic and hydrogen weapons. In these circut- 
stances, the security of the States signatories to the inter-| 
national convention cannot be guaranteed, since it would 
be open to a potential aggressor to accumulate stocks 0! 
atomic and hydrogen weapons for a surprise atomic atta) 
on peaceloving States. | 

Until an atmosphere of confidence has been created it} 
relations between States, any agreement on the institutio| 
of international control can only serve to lull the vigilance! 
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of the peoples. It will create a false sense of security 
despite the actual existence of the threat of the production 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons and consequently also of 
the threat of surprise attack and the unleashing of an 
atomic war with all its appalling consequences for the 
peoples. 

It must also be borne in mind that preparations for a 
new war, the danger of which has been vastly increased by 
the development of atomic and hydrogen weapons, in- 
evitably necessitate the concentration of large military 
formations at certain points together with large quantities 
of conventional armaments—aircraft, artillery, tanks, 
warships and so forth. The concentration and movement 
of large formations of land, sea and air forces cannot 
be effected except through important communication 
centres, ports and airfields. Under conditions of modern 
nilitary technique, the importance of such points in the 
preparation of an aggressive war has not diminished, but 
is on the contrary increasing. 

In addition to atomic and hydrogen weapons, for all 
their destructive capacity, armies of many millions and 
vast quantities of conventional armaments, which are of 
decisive importance to the outcome of any major war, 
would inevitably be involved in military operations in the 
event of the outbreak of war. 

All this must be taken into account in dealing with the 
problem of instituting international control over the ful- 
filment by States of their obligations under the convention 
on the reduction of armaments and the prohibition of 
atomic weapons. 

The problem of instituting international control and 
of the rights and powers of the international control 
organ must therefore be considered in close connexion 
with the execution of the above-mentioned measures for 
the relaxation of international tension, the strengthen- 
ing of trust between States and the carrying out of other 
measures relating to the reduction of armaments and the 
prohibition of atomic weapons. 

In view of the foregoing, 

the General Assembly institutes an international con- 
trol organ having the following rights and powers: 

1. During the first stage of execution of the measures 
for the reduction of armaments and the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, 


(a) in order to prevent a surprise attack by one State 
upon another, the international control organ shall 
establish on the territory of all the States con- 
cerned, on a basis of reciprocity, control posts at 
large ports, at railway junctions, on main motor 
highways and in aerodromes. The function of 
these posts shall be to ensure that no dangerous 
concentration of military land forces or of air or 
naval forces takes place. 


(b) the international control organ shall have the 
right to require from States any necessary informa- 
tion on the execution of measures for the reduction 
of armaments and armed forces. 


(ec) the control organ shall have unimpeded access to 
records relating to the budgetary appropriations of 
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States for military purposes, including all decisions 
of their legislative and executive organs on the 
subject. States shall periodically, within specified 
time-limits, furnish the control organ with informa- 
tion on the execution of the measures provided for 
in the convention (treaty). 


2. During the second stage of execution of measures 
for the reduction of armaments and the prohibition of 
atomic weapons: 

The carrying out of the measures provided for in the 
Declaration set forth above and of the measures for the 
reduction of armaments and armed forces and the prohi- 
bition of atomic and hydrogen weapons envisaged for the 
first stage will create the requisite atmosphere of confi- 
dence between States, thereby ensuring the necessary 
conditions for the extension of the functions of the inter- 
national control organ. 

In these circumstances, the international control organ 
shall have the following rights and powers: 


(a) To exercise supervision, including inspection on a 
continuing basis, to the extent necessary to ensure 
implementation of the convention by all States. 
In the discharge of these functions, the interna- 
tional control organ shall also have the right to 
require from States any necessary information on 
the execution of measures for the reduction of 
armaments and armed forces. 


'Staff recruited to carry out the work of inspection 
shall be selected on an international basis. 


(b) Tp have in all States signatories to the convention 
its own permanent staff of inspectors, having un- 
impeded access at all times, within the limits of 
the supervisory functions they exercise, to all 
objects of control. 


In order to prevent a surprise attack by one 
State upon another, the international control organ 
shall in partieular have on the territory of all the 
States concerned, on a basis of reciprocity, control 
posts at large ports, at railway junctions, on main 
motor highways and in aerodromes. 


(c) The control organ shall have unimpeded access to 
records relating to the budgetary appropriations 
of States for military purposes, including all de- 
cisions of their legislative and executive organs 
on the subject. States shall periodically, within 
specified time-limits, furnish the control organ 
with information on the execution of the measures 
provided for in the convention (treaty). 


8. The control organ shall make recommendations to 
the Security Council on measures of prevention and sup- 
pression |with regard to States infringing the convention 
on the reduction of armaments and the prohibition of 
atomic weapons. 

4. The} functions and powers of the permanent inter- 
national control organ shall be defined on the basis of the 
foregoing principles, and appropriate instructions shall 
be prepared for this purpose. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Austria 

State treaty for the reestablishment of an independent 
and democratic Austria. Signed at Vienna May 15, 
1955, by United States, France, U.S.S.R., United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and Austria. 
Enters into force upon deposit of instruments of rati- 
fication by the above signatories; any member of the 
United Nations (not a signatory to the treaty) which 
was at war with Germany on May 8, 1945, and which 
had then the status of a United Nation, may accede to 
the treaty. Accession shall be by the deposit of an 
instrument of accession and shall take effect upon 
deposit. 


Copyright 

Universal copyright convention and three related proto- 
cols. Done at Geneva September 6, 1952." 
Ratification deposited: Israel, April 6, 1955. 


Genocide 

Convention on the prevention and punishment of the crime 
of genocide. Done at Paris December 9, 1948. 
Accession deposited: Albania, May 12, 1955. 


Germany 
Convention on the Presence of Foreign Forces in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Signed at Paris Octo- 
ber 23, 1954. Entered into force May 6, 1955. 
Accessions deposited: Belgium, April 22, 1955; Nether- 
lands, April 30, 1955; Canada, May 3, 1955; Den- 
mark, May 4, 1955; Luxembourg, May 4, 1955. 


Trade and Commerce 

Convention on uniformity of nomenclature for classifica- 
tion of merchandise. Signed at Santiago May 3, 1923. 
Entered into force October 8, 1924. 44 Stat. 2559. 
Withdrawal effective: United States, May 24, 1955. 


BILATERAL 


Costa Rica 
Agreement extending agreement for a cooperative agri- 
culture program. Effected by exchange of notes at 
San José January 18 and February 7, 1955. 
Entered into force: April 22, 1955 (date of entry into 
force of operational arrangements for continuation 
of program). 


Haiti 

Agreement implementing article VI, paragraph 4, of the 
agreement for a cooperative program of rural educa- 
tion of May 28, 1954 (TIAS 3035). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Port-au-Prince January 28 and Feb- 
ruary 3, 1955. 
* Not in force. 
* Not in force for the United States. 
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Entered into force: February 9, 1955 (date of supple 
mental agreement). 


Korea 

Agreement relating to duty-free entry and defrayment 
of inland transportation charges on relief supplies and 
packages, with memorandum of interpretation. Ef. 
fected by exchange of notes at Seoul April 22 and May 
2, 1955. Entered into force May 2, 1955. 


Netherlands 
Agreement to facilitate the interchange of patent rights 


and technical information for defense purposes, with | 


exchange of notes. Signed at The Hague April 29, 
1955. Entered into force provisionally April 29, 1955; 
enters into force definitively on the date the United 
States is notified that the constitutional approval by 
the Netherlands has been obtained. 


Paraguay 


Agreement extending agreement for a cooperative agri- 
culture program of September 18 and November 11, 
1950 (TIAS 2205). Effected by exchange of notes at 


Asuncién April 5, 1955. Entered into force April 5,| 


1955 (date of an agreement on program and financial 
contributions). 

Agreement extending agreement for a cooperative edu 
cation program of September 18 and November 11, 1950 
(TIAS 2206). Effected by exchange of notes at 
Asuncién April 5, 1955. Entered into force April 5, 
1955 (date of an agreement on program and financial 
contributions). 

Agreement extending agreement for a cooperative health 
and sanitation program of September 18 and Noven- 
ber 11, 1950 (TIAS 2388). Effected by exchange of 
notes at Asuncién April 5, 1955. Entered into force 
April 5, 1955 (date of an agreement on program and 
financial contributions). 


Philippines 


Agreement relating to military assistance. 
exchange of notes at Manila April 27, 1955. 
into force April 27, 1955. 


Entered 





Effected by} 
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Consular Offices | 
Press release 276 dated May 20 : 
f 


The Department of State announced on May 20 that) 
the American Consulate at Kuala Lumpur, Federation | 
of Malaya, will be redesignated as a Consulate General 
effective June 1. This step has been taken after consulta | 
tion with Her Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of the Federation of Malaya. Eric Kocher, present U.S. 
Consul at Kuala Lumpur, has been nominated to be the | 
first Consul General. 

The elevation of the American consular office in the) 
Malay Federation capital to a Consulate General is cor 
sonant with the Federation of Malaya’s growing stature 
and with the increasingly important role it will play as it 
further develops to full nationhood. The new Consulate | 
General will work in close cooperation with the Americal 
Consulate General at Singapore. 
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of | The important new material published in this volume on the 
: origins of World War II deals chiefly with the growing crisis 
: in Europe in 1938, continued civil war in Spain, the annexation 
-~ : of Austria by Germany, Nazi pressure against Czechoslovakia 
d p 7 culminating in the Munich agreement, and the noninvolvement 
: policy of the United States. 

The documents now published show the intense interest with 
which events were reported from day to day and, at times, 
from hour to hour by American diplomats in the leading capi- 
tals of Europe. This record of American diplomacy will form 
a valuable check and supplement to the documents already 
published from the files of the British and German foreign 
offices, as well as private memoirs. 

Copies of this publication may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for $4.25. 
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